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CHAPTER  I 
SUMMARY 

A.     PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  retail  store  is  proposed  for  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Geary  and  Stockton  street  intersection  on 
Union  Square  in  San  Francisco.     The  site  is  currently  occupied 
by  two  buildings,  the  Landmark  City  of  Paris  building  and  the 
133-157  Geary  Street  building.     These  two  structures  would  be 
demolished  prior  to  construction  of  the  proposed  project.  The 
Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome  of  the  City  of  Paris  building  would 
be  dismantled,  and  then  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  pro- 
posed project.     The  proposed  building  would  be  a  90-foot-tall 
rectangular  structure,  with  the  Rotunda  enclosed  within  a  glass 
cylinder  set  into  the  building's  northwest  corner.     The  facade 
treatment  would  be  a  checkerboard  pattern  of  two-foot  granite 
squares,  with  display  windows  on  Geary  and  Stockton  streets. 
The  building  would  consist  of  four  floors  and  a  basement  with 
a  total  floor  area  of  approximately  175,000  square  feet. 


B.     IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  project  would  mean  demolition  of 
a  State  Historical  Landmark,  the  City  of  Paris  building;  the 
building  is  also  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

#    The  proposed  project  would  not  conform  with  the  San  Francisco 
Master  Plan  policy  concerning  remodeling  of  older  buildings  to 
enhance     their  original  character.     The  proposed  building 
facade  would  contrast  with  the  formal  base,  midsection  and  top 
design  of  most  surrounding  buildings.     Window  placement  would 
contrast  with  the  orderly,  symmetrical  window  placement  in 
other  buildings  facing  Union  Square.     The  building's  exterior 
design  would  relate  to  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  the  pedes- 
trian environment. 


During  project  construction,  the  sidewalks  on  Geary  and  Stockton 
streets  would  be  blocked,  requiring  diversion  of  pedestrian  flows. 
During  operation  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  store,  pedestrian  flows  on 
sidewalks  and  crosswalks  in  the  immediate  project  area  would  wor- 
sen.    Vehicular  traffic  into  downtown  San  Francisco  would  increase 
slightly,  with  780  trips  generated  on  an  average  Friday  and  1,330 
trips  on  a  peak  Friday. 
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Noise  generated  by  construction  activity  during  "worst-case" 
conditions   (several  pieces  of  construction  equipment  operating 
simultaneously)  could  cause  a  19  dBA  increase  along  Geary  Street 
and  a  21  dBA  increase  along  Stockton  Street.     Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult  to  commiinicate  by  voice  at  distances 
of  3  to  4  feet.     Within  buildings  across  Geary  Street  from  the 
site,  an  average  of  65  to  70  dBA  would  result   (assuming  open  win- 
dows )  . 

The  project  would  create  construction  employment  for  approximately 
150  people.     Permanent  employment  generated  by  the  project,  for 
a  typical  year  following  project  completion,  is  estimated  at  450 
on  an  average  day  and  550  on  a  peak  day.     Municipal  tax  revenues 
generated  by  the  proposed  project  are  estimated  to  be  $470,000 
per  year;  about  $63,000  in  payroll  taxes  would  be  generated  during 
the  construction  period. 


C.     MITIGATION  MEASURES 

The  City  of  Paris  building's  Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  proposed  project  design,  to  partially  miti- 
gate the  loss  of  that  building.     The  project  sponsor  would  document 
the  building  by  drawings  and  photographs. 

#  The  City  of  San  Francisco  Urban  Design  Plan  suggests  several  miti- 
gation measures  which  could  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the 
building,  including  lighter  colored  granite  squares,  additional 
display  windows  at  street  level,  and  greater  attention  to  surface 
detailing  of  the  proposed  building  facade.     Johnson  and  Burgee, 
project  architects,  have  stated  reasons  why  these  measures  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  building  design. 

Construction  vehicle  activity  would  be  scheduled  to  end  prior 
to  4  p.m.   to  mitigate  traffic  impacts  during  the  afternoon  peak 
hour.     Because  the  basement  of  the  existing  building  extends  to 
the  street,  a  flower  stand  would  be  relocated  during  demolition 
and  construction.     Several  potential  temporary  locations  have  been 
identified.     The  most  effective  measure  for  improving  existing  and 
projected  pedestrian  circulation  after  project  completion  would  be 
to  increase  the  green  phases  of  traffic  lights  at  the  Geary  Street 
and  Stockton  Street  crosswalks.     Parking  and  traffic  impacts  could 
be  further  reduced  by  strategies  encouraging  shoppers  to  use  pub- 
lic transit  modes.     Neiman-Marcus  has  indicated  that  it  would 
encourage  car-  and  van-pool  programs  among  employees. 

To  mitigate  noise  impacts,  Neiman-Marcus  would  specify  in  its 
construction  contract,  that  the  contractor  shall  meet  San  Fran- 
cisco Noise  Ordinance  limits  on  construction  equipment  noise. 
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Further,  several  measures  have  been  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
project  design,  to  limit  operations  noise  in  compliance  with  the 
Ordinance . 

In  consultation  with  City  staff,  the  project  sponsor  has  developed 
mitigation  measures  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  this  build' 
ing  for  human  safety  in  case  of  fire.     The  building  has  been  des- 
ignated to  operate  at  energy  consumption  levels  in  conformity  with 
state  energy  conservation  standards. 


D.  ALTERNATIVES 

Several  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project  are  discussed  in  this 
report : 

1.  No-project,  involving  continuation  of  the  existing 
site  use. 

2.  Retention  of  the  City  of  Paris  building  for  retail 
use  by  Neiman-Marcus . 

3.  Alternative  locations  for  the  Neiman-Marcus  store. 

4.  Alternative  use  for  the  proposed  site. 

5.  Alternative  design  for  the  proposed  building. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  OBJECTIVE 

Neiman-Marcus ,  a  division  of  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc., 
proposes  to  build  a  specialty  retail  store  in  San  Francisco. 
The  firm  intends  to  become  part  of  the  business  environment 
of  San  Francisco,  specifically  the  area  adjacent  to  Union  Square, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  shopping  centers  in  the  City  and  the 
location  of  several  large  retail  stores.     The  proposed  store 
would  offer  a  variety  of  departments,  including  designer  fash- 
ions, jewelry,   furs,  boutiques,  leather  goods,  cosmetics,  a 
beauty  salon,  and  a  restaurant.     This  store  would  be  comparable 
to  other  branches  of  Neiman-Marcus '  nationwide  operation  convey- 
ing the  same  image  of  serving  middle  and  upper-middle  income 
households.     The  firm  of  Johnson/Burgee  has  been  retained  to 
design  the  building. 


B.  LOCATION 

The  proposed  project  would  be  located  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco   (Figure  1,  page  5) ,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Geary  and  Stockton  Street  intersection  on  Union  Square 
(Figure  2,  page  6).     The  building  would  occupy  Assessor's  Block 
313,  lots  14  and  15.     Lot  14  measures  137.5  feet  by  137.5  feet, 
and  lot  15  measures  112.5  feet  by  137.5  feet,  with  the  smaller 
dimension  facing  Geary  Street.     The  total  area  of  the  two  lots 
is  34,400  square  feet,  to  be  occupied  entirely  by  the  proposed 
structure.     The  street  elevations  range  from  50.5  feet  in  the 
northwest  corner  to  45  feet  and  44.1  feet  in  the  northeast  and 
southwest  corners,  respectively . 1    Existing  buildings  on  the 
site  are  the  City  of  Paris  building  on  the  corner  of  Stockton 
and  Geary  streets  and  the  133-157  Geary  Street  building. 


C.  DESIGN 

The  proposed  building  would  be  a  rectangular  structure,   90  feet 
high,  with  a  glass  cylinder  enclosing  the  Rotunda  from  the  pres- 
ent City  of  Paris  building  set  within  the  northwest  corner. 
The  Rotunda  would  be  connected  to  each  floor;   some  vertical 
adjustment  of  the  columns  supporting  the  Rotunda  would  be  nec- 
essary to  adjust  the  Rotunda  to  the  proposed  floor-to-floor 
heights.     In  addition,   three  to  five  steps  would  be  needed  to 
connect  the  fourth  floor  of  the  store  to  the  fourth  level  of  the 
Rotunda,  which  would  be  lower  than  the  main  store. 


Icity  datum  elevations.     0  City  datum  is  8.6  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.     All  elevations  in  this  report  are  City  datum. 
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%  The  section  from  the  top  of  the  Rotunda  to  the  roof line,  would 
be  a  conventional  corner   (Figure  3,  page  8).     A  curved  trellis 
would  be  set  in  the  roof  and  north  wall  near  the  building's 
east  end.     A  group  of  four  tall  windows  starting  near  the 
ground  would  dominate  the  north  wall,  accompanied  by  two  smaller 
square  windows  set  high  in  the  wall.     The  four  windows  would 
each  be  12  feet  wide  and  approximately  44  feet  tall.  The 
upper  32  feet  of  the  windows  would  be  opaque  and  the  lower  por- 
tion clear.     Near  the  center  of  the  west  wall  would  be  two  tall 
windows  of  the  same  proportions  as  those  on  the  north  wall. 

#  The  facade  would  consist  of  a  checkerboard  pattern  of  two-foot 
granite  squares  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical, 
in  contrasting  colors  of  pale  pink  and  dark  beige   (Figure  3, 

page  8) .     The  sidewalk  surrounding  the  store  would  be  repaved  in 
granite  compatible  with  the  design  and  color  of  the  building 
facade.      Figure  4,  page  9,  shows  the  elevations  of  the  exterior 
of  the  proposed  building  as  seen  from  Stockton  and  Geary  streets, 
respectively.     Figure  5,  page  10,  shows  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  proposed  store.     Figure  6,  page  11,  shows  the  pro- 
posed building  in  the  existing  Union  Square  environment.  The 
building  would  have  four  floors  above  grade  and  one  floor  below 
(Figures  7,  8,  and  9,  pages  12,  13,  and  14).     Total  floor  area 
would  be  175,000  square  feet,  of  which  about  137,000  square 
feet  or  78%  would  be  retail  sales  area;  the  proposed  restaurant 
would  occupy  approximately  5,500  square  feet.     The  basement 
would  be  occupied  by  service  functions  and  a  storage  area; 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  basement  would  contain  docking  facil- 
ities for  three  trucks   (Figure  7,  page  12). 

#  The  store  would  be  accessible  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
building  on  Geary  and  through  the  Rotunda  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner at  Geary  and  Stockton.     The  Rotunda  would  be  retained  from 
the  City  of  Paris  building  which  currently  occupies  part  of  the 
project  site.     It  would  be  an  open,  four-story  shaft  with  walk- 
ways and  railings  on  each  floor,  topped  by  an  antique,  art  glass 


-^Sidewalks  in  front  of  many  of  the  newer  buildings  of  Union 
Square,   including  Macy's  addition,  Qantas,  and  the  Hyatt  Union 
Square  Hotel,  are  paved  with  red  brick;  most  other  Union  Square 
sidewalks  are  the  usual  concrete.     City  Planning  Staff  would 
review  the  proposed  sidewalk  treatment  for  appropriateness,  and 
possibly  suggest  changes,  during  the  Discretionary  Review  process. 
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dome2   (Figures  10,   11,  12  and  12a,  pages  15,   16,  17  and  17a) 
protected  by  a  skylight.     Figure  12a  shows  the  Rotunda  as  it 
appeared  in  the  City  of  Paris  building  in  1920.     The  proposed 
si-ore  would  also  contain  an  atrium^   (an  open  space  m  the  center 
of  the  proposed  building)  measuring  37  feet  by  24  feet,  withm 
which  the  escalators  would  be  located.     The  trellis  in  the  east 
corner  of  the  northern  facade  (Figure  3,  page  8)  would  be  cov- 
ered with  planting  and  would  admit  natural  light. 


2Art  glass,  as  distinguished  from  stained  glass  which  is 
primarily  translucent,   is  a  glass  that  is  more  opaque,  iri- 
descent, and  reflective.     These  particular  properties  require 
special  handling  to  achieve  the  optimum  potential  of  the  glass, 
and  the  form  found  its  fullest  flowering  in  the  Art  Nouveau  mode 
which  originated  in  Germany  and  was  the  preponderant  art  glass 
style  bet\;een  1895  and  1910.     The  experiments  of  John  La  Farge 
and  Louis  Tiffany,  beginning  in  the  18  70s,  created  art  glass  in 
America,  specifically  for  picture  windows  and  domes. 

■^The  atrium  would  be  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
proposed  store  surrounding  the  escalators. 
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Detail  of  Relocated  Rotunda 
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Figure  No.  10 
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Figure  No.  11 


Rotunda  in  City  of  Paris  Store-1920 


Source:  California  Historical  Society  FioUrG  NO  12d 
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D.     EXISTING  BUILDINGS 

The  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  is  currently  occupied 
by  the  City  of  Paris  building,  built  in  18  96,  and  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1975.     The  building  was 
also  designated  State  Historical  Landmark  No.   876  in  1975.  This 
building  consists  of  six  floors  and  a  basement  with  a  gross  floor 
area  of  130,000  square  feet,  each  floor  above  grade  averaging 
18,000  square  feet.     The  building  is  currently  empty,  and  would 
be  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  proposed  project,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome  which  would  be  retained. 
The  Rotunda  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  existing  building 
and  extends  upward  through  four  floors;   it  is  topped  with  an 
art  glass  dome  and  skylight.     The  dome  would  be  dismantled  by 
hand,  each  piece  catalogued  as  to  its  position  and  stored  for 
later  incorporation  in  the  proposed  building.     The  work  would 
be  performed  by  craftsmen  skilled  in  stained  glass  art  work. 
Demolition  of  the  existing  building  would  begin  after  completion 
of  dismantling  the  dome  and  Rotunda. 

In  addition,  the  building  on  lot  15,  133-157  Geary  Street  (Fig- 
ure 13,  page  19),  built  in  1909,  would  be  demolished.     The  build- 
ing is  partially  occupied  by  four  tenants.     It  consists  of  eight 
floors,  and  a  partial  ninth,  as  well  as  a  basement;  total  gross 
floor  area  is  approximately  112,000  square  feet. 


E.     PROPOSED  SCHEDULING  AND  COST 

Following  certification  by  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Com- 
mission of  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  and  granting 
of  the  required  permits,  removal  of  the  art  glass  dome  and  dem- 
olition of  the  existing  buildings  would  commence.     Dome  removal 
would  take  approximately  3  0  days,  and  90  days  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  demolition.     Proposed  construction  of  the  new 
building  is  estimated  to  take  16  months  from  the  time  demolition 
is  complete. 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  project  would  be  approximately 
18.5  million  dollars,  as  follows: 

•      Building  cost   (including  site 

work)  10.8  million 

Interior  fixtures  4.9  million 

Design  and  management  2.8  million 

Total  $18.5  million 
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North  Face,  133  to  157 
Geary  Street  Building 
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Figure  No.13 


F.      REVIEW  PROCESS 


Applications  for  building  and  demolition  permits  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  before  certification  of  the  Final  EIR.  Prior 
to  granting  the  permits,  the  Planning  Commission  may  assume 
Discretionary  Review  over  the  proposed  project.     The  Commission 
would  then  evaluate  the  appropriateness  and  design  of  the  project, 
and  could  approve,  approve  with  conditions    (for  example,  mitigation 
measures  discussed  in  Chapter  V)   or  disapprove.     Disapproval  is 
appealable  to  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals  v/ithin  10  days. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 


A.     SITE  HISTORY-^ 

#  The  City  of  Paris  department  store  originated  aboard  ship  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  1950.     Felix  and  Emile  Verdier  left  Paris  in 
their  ship  La  Ville  de  Paris  loaded  with  merchandise  with  the 
intent  of  opening  a  store  in  San  Francisco.     The  brothers  ini- 
tially sold  the  cargo  directly  from  the  ship,  but  in  18  51,  after 
a  return  voyage  to  France,  they  opened  the  City  of  Paris  at  152 
Kearny  Street.     The  store  specialized  in  fine,  imported  dry  goods 
from  France,  a  tradition  that  was  to  continue  through  the  store's 
existence.     By  1860,  the  City  of  Paris  store  moved  to  633-635 
Clay  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  streets;  the  firm's 
management  had  been  expanded  with  three  partners,  Adolph  Lelievre, 
Louis  Scellier,  and  the  brothers  Kaindler. 

In  1870  the  center  of  fashionable  retail  activity  had  shifted 
a  few  blocks  to  the  south  and  the  City  of  Paris  store  consequently 
moved  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  Occidential  Hotel  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Sutter  and  Montgomery  streets.     Felix  Verdier  had 
died  prior  to  the  move,  but  his  son,  Gaston  Verdier,  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  Paris  to  participate  in  the  managment  of  the  store. 
In  18  82  the  store  was  relocated  again  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Grant  Avenue  and  Geary  Street  where  it  remained  until  1896,  when 
it  moved  into  the  new  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  headquarters 
at  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Stockton  streets  at  Union  Square  (the 
present  City  of  Paris  building  site) .     The  store  occupied  the 
first  and  second  floors,  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
used  the  upper  four  floors  for  offices. 

#  The  18  96  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  Building  was  designed  by 
architect  Clinton  Day,  an  important  San  Francisco  architect  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.     His  works  included  the  Observatory 
at  Berkeley  (since  demolished)  and  the  Stanford  Memorial  Church. 
Of  all  Day's  designs  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  only  two  well- 
known  survivors  -  the  Geary  and  Stockton  Street  facades  of  the 
City  of  Paris'  Building  and  the  Union  Trust  Company  at  Grant  and 
Market  designed  in  1908. 


•  Background  material  for  this  section  includes  San  Francisco 

Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  City  of  Paris;  Case  Report, 
5  June  1974;  Board  of  Supervisors  File  F90-74,  City  of  Parisl 
Junior  League  of  San  Francisco,  Inc. ,  Architectural  Heritage, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Books,   1968;  and  "The  City  of  Paris  Build- 
ing: An  Architectural  History,"  The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's 
Architectural  Heritage,  July  1977. 
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•  Following  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire,  the  south  and  east  walls 
collapsed  almost  totally,  together  with  the  interior  structural 
frames   (see  Figure  13b,  page  22b) .     The  collapse  of  the  floors 
was  triggered  by  the  failure  of  a  supporting  column.  Reports 
on  the  cause  of  the  column's  failure  differ.     One  account  main- 
tains that  the  heat  from  the  fire  caused  buckling  of  an  enclosed 
pipe  within  the  column,  resulting  in  failure;  another  states 
that  the  entire  southeast  corner  of  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  dynamite,  either  to  stop  the  fire  within  the  building  or 
to  prevent  it  from  spreading.^    Three  weeks  after  the  earthquake, 
the  City  of  Paris  store  reopened  in  the  Walter  S.  Hobart  Mansion 
where  it  remained  for  three  years.     Figures  13a  and  13b  show 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  building  before  and  after  the 
earthquake  and  fire.     Figure  13c  shows  the  building  during  con- 
struction.    Figure  13d  shows  the  building  following  reconstruction 
before  the  cornices  were  removed. 

The  Spring  Valley  building  required  complete  interior  structural 
reconstruction.     Two  architects,  John  Bakewell  and  Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 
assisted  by  Loiiis  Bourgeois,  were  commissioned  to  design  the  build- 
ing interior.     Bakewell  and  Brown  graduated  from  the  University  of 
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Spring  Valley  Water  Company  Buildlng- 
ca.1898 


Source:  California  Society  of  Pioneers 


Figure  No.13a 
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Spring  Valley  Water  Company  Building 
after  the  Earthquake-ca.  April,  1906 

(View  looking  northwest  from  O'Farrell  Street) 

Source:  California  Historical  Society  FiQUre  N0.13b 
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Spring  Valley  Water  Company/City  of  Paris 

Building  during  reconstruction- ca.  1908 

Source:  California  Society  of  Pioneers  FigUre  N0.13C 
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City  of  Pdlis," Union  Sq^u^rr. 


Postcard  showing  restored  City  of  Paris 

Building  (date  unknown) 
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California  at  Berkeley  in  the  1890s  and  attended  the  School  of 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris;  Bakewell  was  a  student  of  Bernard  Maybeck. 
Bakewell  and  Brown  designed  a  number  of  neoclassic  buildings, 
including  San  Francisco's  City  Hall  and  the  Veterans'  War 
Memorial  Building. 

#  The  interior  redesign  of  the  Spring  Valley  building  included 
enlarging  an  existing  rotunda   (the  exact  size  of  this  rotunda 
is  not  known)   into  an  elliptical  shape  extending  through  four 
floors  and  crowned  with  a  skylight  and  art  glass  dome.     The  art 
glass  dome  was  designed  by  Harry  Wile  Hopps.     The  rotunda  is 
supported  on  the  ground  floor  by  eight  pillars  ornamented  with 
masks  of  women's  faces  wreathed  with  grape  leaves  and  grape 
clusters.     From  the  grand  floor,  giant,  fluted  pilasters  with 
Corinthian  capitals  rise  the  full  length  of  the  space.     The  art 
glass  dome  caps  the  Rotunda  with  white  and  amber  glass  with  a 
faint  trace  of  light  green,  depicting  a  sailing  ship,  the  emblem 
of  Paris,  France,  against  a  background  of  f leurs-de-lys .  Worked 
into  the  design  is  the  motto:     Fluctaut  Nec  Mergitur   ("it  floats 
and  does  not  sink") ,  the  motto  of  the  City  of  Paris.     (See  Fig- 
ures 11,   12  and  12a,  pages  16,  17  and  17a.)     Figures  13a  and  13d 
show  the  difference  between  the  pre-earthquake  design  and  the 
reconstructed  City  of  Paris.     As  can  be  seen,  the  pre-earthquake 
building  did  not  contain  the  elaborate  Beaux-Arts  design  of 
Bakewell  and  Brown.     Because  the  Beaux  Arts  School  influence  was 
not  reflected  in  the  interior  until  after  the  fire,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  design  of  the  existing  second  floor  also  was  a  pro- 
duct of  the  reconstruction  and,  as  such,  appears  to  be  the  major 
exterior  change  from  the  original  design  of  18  96. 

When  the  City  of  Paris  store  returned  to  Geary  and  Stockton 
streets  in  1909,  it  occupied  the  entire  building  and  expanded 
shortly  thereafter  into  an  adjacent  structure  to  the  east.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  the  firm  expanded  further  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gaston  Verdier ' s  son,  Paul.     The  store  took  over  the 
D.N.&E.  Walter's  Company  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
O'Farrell  and  Stockton  streets,  which  adjoined  the  store  to  the 
south.     Subsequently,  the  City  of  Paris  store  occupied  this  entire 
building,  giving  it  full-block  frontage  on  Stockton  between 
O'Farrell  and  Geary  streets. 

#  Paul  Verdier  remained  in  charge  of  the  firm  until  his  death  in 
1965,  when  he  was  90  years  old.     The  store  closed  two  years  later. 
In  May  197  2,  Liberty  House  reopened  in  the  City  of  Paris  building 
using  it  as  a  temporary  location  until  its  new  store  was  com- 
pleted in  October  197  4,  on  the  former  Walter's  building  site. 
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Following  the  reconstruction  of  the  City  of  Paris  building  in 
1909,   the  store  annually  erected  a  Christinas  tree  which  rose 
from  the  main  floor  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rotunda.  For 
many  Bay  Area  residents,  no  Christmas  season  was  complete  with- 
out viewing  "the  tree"   (see  Appendix  C,  page  145). 

#  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.  acquired  the  City  of  Paris  store 
property  in  1970  through  an  exchange  agreement  with  the  Hooper 
Estate.     The  133-157  Geary  Street  building  was  acquired  in 
September  1971.     In  the  same  year.  Carter  Hawley  Hale  purchased 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Stockton  and  O'Farrell  which 
was  later  sold  to  AMFAC  in  January  1973  for  construction  of  Lib- 
erty House. 1    When  Carter  Hawley  Hale  in  1974  announced  plans  to 
demolish  the  City  of  Paris  building  to  erect  a  branch  of  the 
Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store,  there  was  widespread  opposition 
including  a  petition  drive  which  obtained  thousands  of  signatures 
to  preserve  the  building.     The  matter  had  been  under  discussion 
before  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  since  1970. 


Ijohn  Caldecott,  telephone  conversation,  November  1978. 
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On  11  January  1974,  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  the  City  of 
Paris  Building  petitioned  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Planning,  urging  that  the  building  be  designated  a  City 
Landmark. 

•  The  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  conducted 
a  study  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Paris,  the  Verdier  family, 
and  the  building's  architecture.     The  Landmarks  Board  submitted 

a  resolution  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  (Resolution  109, 
adopted  by  the  Landmarks  Board,  5  June  1974)   recommending  Landmark 
status  for  the  building  because  of  its  special  character,  special 
historical  architectural  and  aesthetic  interest  and  value  and 
because  the  proposed  designation  would  be  in  conformance  with 
Article  10  of  the  City  Planning  Code.     The  vote  was  four  in  favor, 
two  opposed  and  two  absent. 

9  A  public  hearing  held  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  on  11  July 
1974  attracted  representatives  of  a  number  of  local  organizations 
who  pressed  for  Landmark  designation,   such  as  The  Foundation  for 
San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage   (Heritage),  the  Victorian 
Alliance,  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  the  City  of  Paris  Build- 
ing, the  Coalition  of  San  Francisco  Neighborhoods,  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  and  San  Francisco  Tomorrow. 

Stanley  Marcus,  of  Neiman-Marcus ,  stated  at  the  hearing  that  the 
building  did  not  meet  the  firm's  space  and  safety  standards.  He 
proposed  to  incorporate  the  Rotunda  skylight  into  the  new  struc- 
ture, and  to  continue  the  Christmas  tree  tradition. 

#  Allan  Jacobs,  then  Director  of  Planning,  stated  at  the  11  July 
Planning  Commission  meeting  that  most  of  the  comments  at  the  Land- 
marks Board  hearing  had  addressed  the  building's  interior,  and 
added  that  Landmark  designation  applies  to  the  exterior  of  a  build- 
ing and  offers  no  protection  for "the  interior. 

The  Planning  Commission  adopted  Resolution  7  212,  on  11  July  1974, 
disapproving  City  Landmark  status  for  the  building  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

"The  City  of  Paris  store,  which  occupied  the  subject  site 
from  18  9  6  to  197  2,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the 
downtown  retail  life  of  San  Francisco,  no  longer  exists; 
and 

"The  corrjnission  believes  that  the  use  of  the  site  for  a 
major  retail  activity  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  downtown  retail  area;  and 

"There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  existing  building  on  the 
site  is  structurally  unsound  and  presents  a  major  potential 
hazard  in  the  case  of  a  major  earthquake  to  the  numerous 
shoppers  in  the  Union  Square  area,  and  abatement  of  this 
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safety  hazard  by  strengthening  the  existing  structure 
would  be  extremely  costly;  and 

"The  owner  of  the  building  has  stated  his  intention  to 
raze  the  existing  building,  and  replace  it  with  a  major 
retail  store  visually  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding 
area ;  and 

"The  Commission  does  not  believe  the  exterior  of  the  City 
of  Paris  building  is  architecturally  unique  nor  merito- 
rious, and  if  designated  as  a  Landmark  only  the  exterior 
of  the  building  would  be  controlled  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  10  of  the  City  Planning  Code;  and 

"The  Commission  notes  that  the  rotunda,   skylight  and  large 
open  space  concept  of  the  interior  of  the  building  is 
architecturally  unique  and  should  be  preserved  if  possible, 
and  the  owner  of  the  property  has  stated  his  intention  to 
reproduce  a  similar  open  space  within  the  proposed  retail 
store. . . " 

The  resolution  also  contains  the  statement  that  the  project  sponsor 
should  prepare  project  plans  in  consultation  with  the  Commission 
staff. 

On  8  August  1974,  Heritage  and  the  Victorian  Alliance  appealed 
separately  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  override  the  City 
Planning  Commission's  decision;  Heritage  added  that  Landmark 
designation  would  be  consistent  with  Section  1004.0   (a.l)   of  the 
Planning  Code. 

%   The  Board  of  Supervisors  held  public  hearings  on  the  question, 
on  12  September,   3  0  September,  21  October, ^  and  12  November. 
Meanwhile,   in  a  2  November  letter  to  Dianne  Feinstein,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Stanley  Marcus  reiterated 
his  intention  to  retain  the  art  glass  dome  and  the  Rotunda 
and  to  incorporate  some  of  the  decorative  elements  of  the  present 
Rotunda  into  the  new  building.     At  the  12  November  Board  of 
Supervisors'  hearing,  the  Board  refused  to  designate  the  City 
of  Paris  a  City  Landmark  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4. 

•  The  City  of  Paris  was  designated  State  Historical  Landmark 

No.   876  on  13  January  1975  for  its  historical  and  architectural 
significance,  by  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr. ,  then  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer.     On  7  November  197  4,  it  was  nominated  to 
be  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  State 
Historic  Resources  Commission  of  the  California  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  based  on  a  nomination  form  prepared  by  John  Weld 
Eliassen  of  the  California  Heritage  Council,   15  October  1974.  It 
was  placed  on  the  National  Register  at  the  National  Level  of  Sig- 
nificance 23  January  1975. 
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B.     URBAN  DESIGN  AND  ARCHITECTURE 


1.     Union  Square 

Union  Square,  a  registered  landmark  of  the  State  of  California, 
is  unique  among  San  Francisco's  public  spaces,  serving  both  as 
a  park  and  as  the  symbol  and  focus  of  downtown  retail  activity. 

The  buildings  which  face  the  Square  are  not  of  uniform  height 
but  are  generally  compatible  in  scale;  in  combination,  they 
establish  four  planes  which  contain  the  Square  visually  as  if 
in  a  large  open  box   (Figures  14  and  14a,  pages  26  and  26a) . 
The  buildings  situated  diagonally  opposite  the  four  corners  of  . 
the  square  itself  function  as  the  visual  corners  of  the  "box" 
containing  Union  Square.     This  space  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
definition  and  together  with  its  landscape  provides  Union  Square 
with  a  strong  visual  identity  and  sense  of  physical  presence. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  planners  and  architects,  it  is  important 
that  spaces  such  as  Union  Square  remain  physically  well  defined 
in  order  to  maintain  their  symbolic  and  orientation  functions 
as  the  focus  of  activities  and  reference  points  in  the  City's 
circulation  network.     Hence,  the  replacement  of  an  existing 
building  could  result  in  both  a  loss  of  visual  identity  and  a  - 
change  in  the  public  image  of  the  locale,  depending  on  the  size 
and  architectural  character  of  the  new  structure. 

The  existing  buildings  are  stylistically  varied  and  illustrate 
changing  architectural  trends,  in  general,  most  have  many  win- 
dows and  are  of  similar  color.     The  exception  is  Macy's  red 
brick  addition  west  of  the  I.  Magnin  building  with  windows  only 
at  the  ground  floor  level.     The  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  on 
the  site  of  the  Fitzhugh  building  will  have  relatively  few  win- 
dows above  the  ground  level,  but  its  surface  will  be  textured 
in  a  pattern  established  by  the  window  openings   (see  Final  EIR, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Union  Square  Project,  EE  74.28  6,  for  drawings 
of  the  new  Saks  building) .     The  Hyatt  Union  Square  Hotel  tower 
is  characterized  by  numerous  windows  and  its  lower  portion, 
fronting  on  the  Square,  maintains  the  low-rise  scale  of  the  adja- 
cent building. 

A  number  of  buildings  which  face  the  Square  are  considered  import- 
ant by  many  either  as  well-executed  examples  of  the  architecture 
of  their  period  or  for  their  urban  design  function  relative  to 
the  Square.     Among  these  are:     the  I.  Magnin  building,  the  Qantas 
building,  the  Elkan-Gunst  building,  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Hyatt  Union  Square  Hotel   (for  locations, 
see  Figure  14,  page  26).     The  diagonal  walkways  through  the  Square 
provide  important  locations  from  which  the  pedestrian's  view  is 
focusedon  the  corners  of  the  buildings  on  the  corners  of  the 
intersections  diagonal  to  the  Square. 
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Figure  No. 14a 
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a.  Northwest  Corner  (Figure  14a :1,  page  26a) :     421  Powell 
Street  is  4  stories  or  52  feet  high.     The  facades 
facing  Powell  and  Post  streets  have  strong  horizon- 
tal lines  at  each  floor  level  and  a  projecting  cornice 
at  the  fourth  floor  level.     These  horizontal  lines 
tend  to  draw  the  eye  northerly  along  Powell  and  west- 
erly along  Post.     The  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  build- 
ing  (103  feet  high) ,  and  the  St.  Francis  Hotel   (18  0 
feet  high) ,  both  approximately  twice  as  high  as  421 
Powell,  help  to  establish  the  northwest  visual  boundar- 
ies of  Union  Square.     The  relatively  low  421  Powell 
Street  building  and  the  Powell  and  Post  rights-of-way 
otherwise  weaken  the  definition  of  this  corner. 

b.  Northeast  Corner:     278  Post  establishes  this  corner 
by  imparting  a  sense  of  mass.     This  impression 
results  from  strongly  expressed  horizontal  lines  (see 
Figure  14a  :2,  page  26a)  and  three  floor  high  pilasters. 
While  different  in  facade  organization,  its  architectural 
effect  is  similar  to  the  City  of  Paris  building. 

c.  Southeast  Corner:     The  existing  City  of  Paris  build- 
ing produces  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  278  Post 
Street.     It  is  slightly  higher   (about  12  feet)  and  the 
sign  tower  functions  as  a  visual  focal  point  arresting 
the  eye  at  this  corner   (see  Figure  14a: 3,  page  26a). 
The  other  Geary  and  Stockton  facades  lead  the  viewer's 
eye  away  from  the  corner  along  the  street  space  beyond. 
Figure  15a  shows  Geary  and  Stockton  street  buildings 

in  the  project  area.     The  low  (60  feet)  Philippine 
Airline  building  at  212  Stockton  Street  across  Geary 
Street  from  the  City  of  Paris  building  further  weakens 
the  definition  of  this  corner  despite  the  facade  of 
I.  Magnin   (142  feet  high). 

d.  Southwest  Corner:     The  Elkan-Gunst  building,  with 
architectural  features  resembling  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  in  color,  texture  and  materials,  the  118-foot 
high  building  at  301  Geary  Street,  together  with  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  186  feet  high  at  Geary  and  Powell 
streets,  combine  to  achieve  the  strongest  visual  defin- 
ition of  the  Union  Square  space   (see  Figure  14a: 4 

and  5 ,  page  2  6a) . 


1  , 

Pilaster:     generally  a  nonstructured ,  vertical  element  which 
projects  from  the  surface  of  a  building. 
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2.     The  City  of  Paris  Building 

The  City  of  Paris  building,  constructed  in  1896,  is  designated 
a  State  Historical  landmark  building  and  is  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places   (see  Chapter  III. A,  Site 
History,  page  21) .     Its  facade  is  derivative  of  classical 
architectural  forms  as  interpreted  by  the  Beaux  Arts  style  as 
the  style  was  practiced  by  United  States  architects  who  studied 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 1    Clinton  Day,  architect 
of  the  buidling  in  its  orginal  form  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  did  not  attend  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  but  was  influenced  by  U.S.  architects  who  did.  Following 
the  19  06  earthquake  and  fire,  the  building  was  restored  by  John 
Bakewell,  and  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  assisted  by  Louis  Bourgeois. 
Brown  attended  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  City  of  Paris  building  is  approximately  92  feet  tall,  with 
equal  frontages  of  136.5  feet  on  Stockton  and  Geary  streets 
(Figure  15,  page  29).     The  design  of  the  building  is  similar 
in  concept  and  visual  organization  to  many  of  the  commercial  and 
office  buildings  built  in  San  Francisco  between  1895  and  1925. 
The  facades  of  these  buildings  were  divided  into  three  distinct 
sections  from  the  ground  to  the  roof:     a  base  usually  encompass- 
ing the  ground  floor,  a  middle  section  or  shaft  incorporating 
most  of  the  intervening  levels  up  to  the  top  floor,  and  the  top, 
or  cornice,  section.     These  features  were  derived  from -the  Greek 
and  Roman  classical  orders   (Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian)  or 
which  consisted  of  a  base  and  column  supporting  a  top  or  capital. 
The  north  side  of  the  building  facing  Geary  Street  is  divided 
along  its  length  into  three  sections  which  share  a  common  base, 
shaft  section  and  cornice   (see  Figure  16,  page  31);  however, 
most  of  the  cornice  projection  has  been  removed.      (Figure  13d, 
page  22d,   shows  the  building  following  reconstruction,  but  before 
the  cornice  was  removed.)     Details  of  the  facade  are  shown  in 
Figure  15  and  16,  pages  29  and  31.     The  San  Francisco  Department 
of  City  Planning 's  Architectural  Quality  surveyed  the  entire 
City  and  found  some  8%  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  City  worth 
rating.     Nine  of  the  16  rated  sites  facing  Union  Square  were 
given  summary  ratings  of  3,   4  or  5  -  that  is  "fine,"  "excellent," 
or  "extraordinary."     The  City  of  Paris  building  is  rated  "excel- 
lent." 


^Beaux  Arts  style:     characterized  by  a  free  use  and  adapta- 
tive  of  classical  and  Renaissance  architectural  features  such 
as  columns,  pilasters  and  sculpture  arranged  in  an  orderly 
and  symmetrical  fashion,  allowing  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows 
on  a  building  facade,  and  giving  an  elaborate,   sometimes  massive 
appearance . 
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C.     LAND  USE 


1 .     Area  Characteristics 

The  project  site  is  situated  among  diverse  land  uses  including 
theaters  on  the  west  and  office  towers  on  the  east.     The  site 
is  located  diagonally  opposite  the  southeast  corner  of  Union 
Square,  where  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  intersect  (Figure  2, 
page  6) .     Union  Square  is  an  urban  park,  275  feet  by  412  feet, 
or  about  2.6  acres  in  size,  with  trees,  grass,  walks,  and  sit- 
ting areas  available  for  all  who  visit,  shop  or  work  in  the 
area   (Figure  15,  page  29) .     The  activities  around  and  near  the 
Square  derive  their  image  from  it.     Public  parking  is  provided 
beneath  it,  accessible  by  vehicular  entrances  midway  along  all 
four  sides,  although  not  all  are  open  all  hours.     The  space 
slopes  downward  from  northwest  to  southeast,  toward  the  site 
under  consideration. 

Facing  Union  Square  on  its  south  side  are  the  I.  Magnin  store 
specializing  in  women's  apparel,  Macy's  department  store,  an 
office  building  and  other  specialty  shops   (Figure  14a,  page  26a) . 
The  block  east  of  the  Square  is  divided  by  Maiden  Lane,  a  street 
of  specialty  shops  and  service  establishments.     Otherwise  the 
uses  facing  this  side  of  the  Square  include  small  retail  shops, 
airline  ticket  offices  and  general  office  space. 

The  12-story  St.  Francis  Hotel,  extending  from  Geary  to  Post 
Street,  faces  the  Square  on  its  west  side.     The  ground-level 
floor  contains  the  entrance  to  the  lobby,  airline  ticket  agen- 
cies, a  theater  box'  office,  restaurants,  and  specialty  stores 
(Figure  14a,  page  2  6a) .     Facing  the  Square  in  the  block  directly 
north  are  from  east  to  west,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hyatt 
Union  Square  Hotel,  Bullock  &  Jones  men's  apparel  store,  and 
the  Qantas  Airways  building  which  will  replace  the  Fitzhugh 
Building  now  being  demolished.     (Refer  to  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Report,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Union  Square  Project,  EE  74.286 
certified  16  March  1978,  for  further  information: see  Section  III. 
Union  Square  pages  21-28  for  a  discussion  of  land  uses  surround- 
ing Union  Square.) 

The  diversity  of  shopping  opportunities,  restaurants,  and  hotel 
accommodations  surrounding  Union  Square  attracts  large  numbers 
of  people  to  the  area.     Recreational  opportunities  available 
on  the  Square  include  strolling,   lunching,  resting,  sightseeing, 
and  observing  mimes  and  musicians  who  frequently  perform  in  the 
Square.     A  cross  section  of  age  groups,  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
occupations  among  tourists  and  residents  is  represented  at  the 
Square  and  its  surrounding  area.     A  sidewalk  flower-vending 
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stall  on  Stockton  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets  operates 
daily,  and  sidewalk  musicians  and  craf tspersons  frequent 
the  surrounding  area. 

•  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  on  Stockton  Street  to  the  south 
is  Liberty  House,  a  department  store  which  occupies  the  entire 
frontage  from  the  site  under  consideration  to  the  corner  of 
Stockton  and  O'Farrell   (Figure  15a:l,  page  29a) .     Across  Stockton 
to  the  west  (Figure  15a:2,  page  29a),  is  the  east  facade  of  the 
I.  Magnin  store  with  a  service  and  a  pedestrian  entrance.     Macy ' s 
department  store  occupies  the  site  abutting  I.  Magnin,  extend- 
ing to  the  northwest  corner  of  Stockton  and  O'Farrell.  Adjacent 
on  Geary  Street  and  across  the  street  from  the  site  are  a  series 
of  retail  shops,  small  businesses  and  restaurants,  with  offices 
above  most  establishments   (Figure  15a,  page  29a). 


2 .  Zoning 

Union  Square,  bounded  by  Post,  Stockton,  Geary  and  Powell  streets, 
is  designated  a  P  district   (Public  Use  District,  Figure  2,  page  6) . 
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This  designation  applies  to  land  owned  by  a  governmental  agency 
which  is  in  some  form  of  public  use,   including  open  space. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  project  is  zoned  C-3-R,  (Downtown 
Retail  District) ;  the  particular  district  covers  an  area  of  some 
15  blocks.     Within  the  C-3-R  district,  continuity  of  retail  and 
consumer  service  uses  is  emphasized  in  the  City  Planning  Code 
along  with  encouragement  of  activity  and  amenities  of  pedestrian 
interest,  and  minimization  of  shopper-motor  vehicle  conflicts. 
Frontages  must  be  predominantly  retail,  no  off-street  parking  is 
required  for  individual  commercial  buildings,  and  the  floor  area 
is,  generally,  not  to  exceed  ten  times  the  area  of  the  lot. 

C-3-G  zoning   (Downtown  General  Commercial  District) ,  generally 
west  and  north  of  Union  Square,   includes  uses  designated  for  the 
C-3-R  district  and,  also,  provides  for  entertainment  and  high- 
density  residential  land  uses. 

The  project  site  is  bisected  by  two  height  and  bulk  districts 
(Figure  18,  page  34).     The  existing  City  of  Paris  building, 
fronting  on  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,   falls  within  the  14  0-X 
height  and  bulk  district  in  which  building  heights  are  limited 
to  140  feet  with  no  bulk  restrictions.     Other  structures  fronting 
on  Geary  Street, ,  east  to  Grant  Street,   fall  within  the  360-1 
height  and  bulk  district,  wherein  buildings  must  not  exceed  36  0 
feet  in  height  with  the  diagonal  dimension  on  the  roof  not  to 
exceed  200  feet  if  the  building  exceeds  150  feet  in  height. 


D.     TOPOGRAPHY,   GEOLOGY,   AND  SEISMICITY 

The  project  site  is  at  the  foot  of  the  gently  sloping  southern 
end  of  Nob  Hill,   at  elevation  50.5  feet   (City  datum),  with  a  slope 
of  3.6%  toward  the  south. 

San  Francisco  may  be  divided  into  two  geological  units:  bedrock 
and  surface  deposits.     Bedrock  is  encountered  at  a  depth  of  approx- 
imately 186  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  project  site  and  is 
overlain  by  undifferentiated  clays  and  sand   (141  feet) ,  Bay  muds 
and  clays   (7  feet) ,  and  clean  homogeneous  dune  sand   (38  feet) .1 
There  is  no  fill  overlaying  the  natural  deposits. 2  Groundwater 


■■-Julius  Schlocker,  Geology  of  the  San  Francisco  North  Quad- 
rangle, California,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  782, 
1974. 

^Sexton,  Fitzgerald  &  Kaplan,  Engineers,   "Structural  Inves- 
tigations of  the  City  of  Paris  Building,  Geary  and  Stockton 
Streets,"  San  Francisco,  California,   4  April  1974. 
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was  encountered  at  +9  feet   (City  datiim)   at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Union  Square . 1 

The  Bay  Area  is  historically  one  of  the  most  seismically  active 
areas  in  California,  accommodating  three  fault  systems  responsi- 
ble for  the  largest  earthquakes  in  California  since  1800.  The 
San  Andreas  Fault  is  located  6  miles  west  of  the  project  site, 
and  the  Hayward  and  Calaveras  faults  are  located  15  and  25  miles 
to  the  east/  respectively   (Figure  19,  page  36). 


E.  TRANSPORTATION 

1.     Existing  Traffic  Conditions 

Stockton  Street  is  a  four-lane,  one-way  southbound  street  south 
of  Sutter  Street.     Due  to  loading  zones  and  parking,   two  lanes 
are  generally  available  to  moving  traffic.     Available  traffic 
counts  on  Stockton  Street  south  of  O'Farrell^  show  that  during 
both  morning  and  afternoon  peak-hours  traffic  ranges  from  1,050 
to  1,100  vehicles  per  hour,  and  totals  about  13,300  vehicles  dur- 
ing a  24-hour  period. 

Recent  observations-^  by  the  EIR  traffic  consultants  indicate 
traffic  volumes  on  Stockton  Street  between  Post  and  Geary  streets 
and  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets  are  15%  and  20%  lower, 
respectively,  than  the  volumes  south  of  O'Farrell.     Thus,  peak 
traffic  levels  on  Stockton  Street  north  of  Geary  Street  represent 
about  55%  of  the  maximiim  capacity  at  the  intersection.     The  peak- 
hour  level  of  service^  at  the  Stockton/Geary  intersection  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  A  to  B. 

Geary  Street,  a  four-lane,  one-way  westbound  street,  carries  an 
average  daily  traffic   (ADT)   of  9,040  vehicles^  east  of  Stockton. 


■■-Dames  and  Moore,  Foundation  Investigation:     Proposed  Qantas 
Building ,   13  April  1970,   cited  in  San  Francisco  City  Planning 
Commission,   Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Union  Square  Project:     Final  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Report,  certified  16  March  1978. 

2city  of  San  Francisco  Traffic  Count,  Tuesday,   18  May  1976. 

3a1  an  M.  Voorhees  Traffic  Counts,  Wednesday,   6  September  1978 
(15-minute  counts  conducted  at  Stockton/Geary  and  Stockton/ 
O'Farrell,  between  1  p.m.   and  2  p.m.). 

^See  Appendix  A,  page  134  for  descriptions  of  levels  of 
service . 

^City  of  San  Francisco  Traffic  Count,  Tuesday,   26  April  1977. 
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Active  Fault  Zones  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

Source:  U.S.  Geological  Survey/ Brown,  1970 
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Due  to  loading  zones  and  parking,  two  lanes  are  generally  avail- 
able to  moving  traffic.     Peak-hour  traffic   (957  vehicles)  is 
about  55%  of  the  maximum  capacity.     Observations  by  the  EIR 
traffic  consultants  indicate  that  the  peak-hour  level  of  service 
is  B  on  Geary  Street  between  Stockton  and  Powell. 


2.     Existing  Parking  Conditions 

Parking  within  the  project  area  generally  defined  as  a  two- 
block  distance  from  the  project  site,  is  primarily  provided  by 
the  Union  Square  Garage,  a  city-owned  structure  with  1,081  spaces 
located  beneath  Union  Square.     Rates  are  65<:  per  hour  up  to  a 
daily  maximum  of  $4.50.     Additional  spaces  are  available  at  two 
other  city-owned  structures,  Ellis-0 'Farrell  and  Sutter-Stockton. 
The  Ellis-0 'Farrell  Garage,  on  O' Farrell  Street  east  of  Powell, 
has  750  spaces   (or  900  spaces  with  attendant  parking)  with  rates 
of  65 t  per  hour  up  to  a  daily  maximum  of  $4.50.     About  1,4  00 
spaces  are  provided  in  the  Sutter  Stockton  Garage  on  Sutter  Street 
at  Stockton  with  rates  ranging  from  30<:  per  hour  to  $4.50  per 
day.-'- 

On-street  parking  is  generally  not  available  in  the  immediate 
area.     Curb  spaces  on  Stockton  from  Post  to  0' Farrell  and  Geary 
from  Grant  to  Powell  generally  are  reserved  for  freight  load- 
ing zones   (yellow)  and  passenger  loading  zones   (white) .  These 
curb  lanes  are  two-away  zones  during  the  afternoon  peak  hours 
(4  p.m.  -  6  p.m.),  when  the  curb  lane  is  intended  to  provide 
an  additional  lane  of  traffic  capacity.     Details  of  the  observance 
of  these  restrictions  and  on-street  parking  during  other  hours 
of  the  day  are  contained  in  Appendix  A,  page  117. 

9  The  most  recent  comprehensive  parking  occupancy  study  available 
is  that  conducted  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in  the  summer 
of  1975.     This  study  showed  that  the  p.m.  or-cupancy  rate  was 
89%  f or i:he  Ellis-0 'Farrell  Garage  and  96%  for  the  Union  Square 
Garage.^    As  these  data  were  collected  in  1975,  the  operator  of 
these  garages  was  contacted  in  September  1978  to  determine  if 
conditions  had  changed.     While  precise  occupancy  figures  could 
not  be  given,  the  operator  stated  that  both  garages  rarely  reach 
100%  occupancy, 3  where  cars  are  turned  away  because  every  scace 


-'■Telephone  conversation  with  City  of  San  Francisco  Parking 
Authority,  14  August  197  8. 

2"ParkinQ  in  San  Francisco,  Appendix  to  Conditions  and 
Trends,"  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  December  1975. 

^Dave  Fansini,  Operator  of  Union  Square  and  Ellis-0 'Farrell 
garages,  telephone  conversation,  11  September  1978. 
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is  full.     These  conditions  are  reached  for  the  Union  Square 
Garage  only  during  the  period  before  Christinas  and  during 
15-minute  intervals  around  noon  at  the  height  of  the  tourist 
season  in  August. 

#  Turn-away  conditions  are  reached  at  the  Ellis-0 'Farrell  Garage 
for  short  periods  between  12:00  and  4:00  p.m.  on  the  days  before 
Christinas.     The  current  average  occupancy  of  these  two  garages 
probably  lies,  therefore,  between  the  1975  study  occupancies 
and  turn-away  conditions.     The  Sutter-Stockton  Garage  is  100% 
occupied  most  weekdays  between  about  11:00  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.^ 
No  data  are  available  on  the  number  of  cars  turned  away  from 
these  garages  at  full  occupancy. 


3 .     Existing  Traffic  Conditions 

The  site  is  served  by  BART,  and  MUNI  buses  and  MUNI  cable  car 
lines.     The  following  MUNI  buses  and  cable  cars  run  within  three 
blocks  of  the  project  site   (see  Figure  20,  page  39,  for  route 
details) . 

Route  3  0  Stockton.  Runs  from  Fourth  and  Townsend  (S.P. 
Depot)  to  Beach  Street.  The  route  operates  with  a  peak 
load  factor2  of  1.43  from  4  p.m.   to  4:30  p.m. 

Route  3 OX  Stockton  Express.  Runs  from  London  and  Geneva 
to  Beach  and  Divisadero.  The  route  operates  with  a  peak 
load  factor  of  1.7  between  5  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m. 

Route  3  8  Geary.     Runs  from  the  East  Bay  Terminal  to  the 
Great  Highway.     This  route  operates  with  a  peak  load  fac- 
tor of  1.7  between  4:30  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m. 

Route  38X  Geary  Express.     Runs  from  Montgomery  and  Market 
to  the  Great  Highway.     Occupancy  rates  for  this  route  were 
unavailable . 

Cable  Car  Route  59  Powell  &  Mason.     Runs  from  Powell  and 
Mason  to  Fisherman's  Wharf.     This  line  operates  with  a 
load  factor  of  2.5  in  the  peak  half-hour  from  3:30  p.m.  to 


iRichard  Guinn,  Sutter-Stockton  Garage,  telephone  conversa- 
tion,  7  September  1978. 

2 

Load  factor  is  a  measure  of  bus  usage  and  represents  the 
number  of  passengers  divided  by  the  number  of  seats  provided. 
At  a  load  factor  of  1.0,  all  available  seats  are  being  used. 

^San  Francisco  MUNI:     Report  of  Traffic  Checks  Volume  Counts 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  30  June  1976   (most  recent  report  available.) 
This  report  is  the  source  for  all  load  factors  given  in  this  section. 
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Transit  Access 


Not  to  Scale 

Fiqure  No.  20 


4  p.m.     Load  factors  at  other  times  of  the  day  average 
about  1.3  between  6  a.m.  and  10  a.m.,  1.7  between  2  p.m. 
and  3:30  p.m.,  and  about  1.6  between  3:30  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Cable  Car  Route  60  Powell  &  Hyde.     Runs  from  Powell  and 
Market  to  Beach   (Victoria  Park,  at  Hyde  across  from 
Ghirardelli  Square) .     This  line  operates  with  a  peak 
load  factor  of  2.8  from  5  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.     Load  fac- 
tors at  other  times  of  the  day  average  about  1.5  between 
6  a.m.  and  10  a.m.,  and  about  2.1  between  2  p.m.  and 
5p.m. 

Additional  MUNI  lines  serving  the  vicinity  of  the  project 
are  the  1,  2,  3  and  45  routes,  which  run  eastbound  on 
Post  and  westbound  on  Sutter,  the  85  Downtown  Shoppers 
Shuttle  Route-^  which  runs  southbound  on  Stockton  from 
Sutter  and  Montgomery  between  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m. ,  and 
the  8  2  Chinatown-^  from  Washington  Square  (Filbert  and 
Stockton)   to  4th  and  Townsend  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  J,  K,  L,  M,  and  N  streetcar  lines  run  along  Market 
Street,  two  blocks  south  of  the  project  site,  and  the 
Powell  Street  BART  station,  three  blocks  away,   is  within 
walking  distance. 

The  MUNI  has  set  load  factors  of  1.5  for  coaches  and  trolleys 
and  about  1.85  for  cable  cars  as  maximum  desirable  standards. 2 
Of  the  bus  lines  serving  the  project  area,  all  have  load  factors 
at  or  below  this  standard,  except  the  3 OX  and  3  8  lines,  both  of 
which  have  load  factors  of  1.7  in  the  peak  period.     Both  cable 
car  routes,  the  59  and  60,  have  load  factors  above  stated  goals, 
at  2.5  and  2.8,  respectively,  during  peak  periods. 


^These  are  relatively  new  services,   initiated  3  0  August 
1978. 

2 

Tom  Matoff,  Senior  Planner,  MUNI,  telephone  conversation, 
September  1977 
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4.     Pedestrian  Conditions 


Pedestrian  volumes,  when  transformed  into  pedestrian  densities,-^ 
may  be  used  as  criteria  for  levels  of  service  for  pedestrian  cir- 
culation.-^   These  pedestrian  levels  of  service  are  described  in 
Table  A-2 of  Appendix  A,  page  121.     The  pedestrian  levels  of  ser- 
vice defined  in  the  Table  are  designated  A  through  F.     These  des- 
ignations are  thus  the  same  as  those  used  for  traffic  levels  of 
service   (Appendix  A,  page  134) . 

Pedestrian  volumes  on  the  Stockton  and  Geary  sidewalks  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  project  site  represent  levels  of  service 
A  and  B.     A  indicates  favorable  conditions,  with  freedom  of  move- 
ment, easy  circulation,  and  few  conflicts  with  either  pedestrians 
walking  in  the  opposite  direction   (opposing  flows)   or  pedestrians 
walking  across  the  flow   (intersecting  flows) ,  and  B  indicates 
favorable  conditions  for  opposing  flows,  but  more  restricted  and 
dense  conditions  for  intersecting  flows.     The  pedestrian  cross- 
walks  (at  the  south  and  east  of  the  Stockton/Geary  intersection) 
show  levels  of  service  C  and  D;  C  indicates  average  conditions 
for  opposing  flows  and  dense  circulation  and  restricted  movement 
for  intersecting  pedestrian  flows,  and  D  indicates  restricted 
movement  with  numerous  conflicts,  acceptable  for  opposing  pedes- 
trian flow  but  less  tolerable  for  intersecting  pedestrian  flows. 


F.     CLIMATE  AND  AIR  QUALITY 
1.  Climate 

San  Francisco's  climate  is  dominated  by  the  sea  breeze  charac- 
teristic of  marine  climates.     As  a  result  of  this  steady  stream 
of  marine  air,  there  are  few  extremes  of  hot  and  cold.  Temper- 
atures exceed  90  degrees  on  an  average  of  only  once  a  year  and 
drop  below  freezing  even  less  often.     The  warmest  month  is 
September,  with  an  average  daily  maximum  of  69°;  the  coolest  is 
January,  with  an  average  daily  maximum  of  56°. 

Prevailing  winds  in  San  Francisco  are  generally  from  a  westerly 
direction  from  May  to  August.     During  the  rainy  season  (October 


-'■See  also  Appendix  A,  page  117. 

^Number  of  pedestrians   (pedestrian  flows)  per  minute,  per 
3.28  feet   (1  meter)  width  of  sidewalk  or  crosswalk. 

^Fruin,  J. ,  Pedestrian  Planning  and  Design,  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Urban  Designers  and  Environmental  Planners,  New 
York,  1971. 
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to  April) ,  however,  the  strongest  winds  blow  from  the  southeast, 
with  winds  coming  from  the  west  and  northwest  as  well. 

The  microclimate  of  the  Union  Square  area  is  affected  by  the 
building  configuration  around  its  perimeter.     The  highrise  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square  provides  upwind 
protection  to  the  Square  from  westerly  winds,  resulting  in  aver- 
age wind  speeds  below  11  miles  per  hour   (the  average  wind  speed 
above  which  discomfort  is  generally  experienced)  approximately 
90%  of  the  year. 

Geary  and  Post  streets  south  and  north  of  the  square,  running 
east-west  (Figure  2,  page  6),  have  higher  wind  speeds  result- 
ing in  pedestrian  discomfort  approximately  2  5%  of  the  year. 

Shadow  patterns  in  the  Square  result  primarily  from  buildings 
to  the  south.     The  buildings  along  Geary  Street  range  in  height 
from  80  to  142  feet  above  ground  surface  and  cast  midday  shadows 
on  Union  Square  from  November  through  February.     Between  April 
and  September,  the  entire  Union  Square  is  open  to  sunshine  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  peak  use   (10  a.m.   to  2  p.m.). 


2 .     Air  Quality 

Air  Quality  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  determined  by  the 
interplay  of  topography,  air  flows   (wind  speed  and  direction) , 
and  temperature   (for  example,   sunlight,  and  temperature  inver- 
sions)  acting  on  pollutant  emissions  produced  by  stationary  and 
mobile  sources. 

San  Francisco's  air  quality  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Bay  Area. 
The  City  receives  a  steady  flow  of  air  from  the  west  which  carries 
pollutants  to  other  parts  of  the  area.     Furthermore,  San  Francisco 
is  generally  upwind  of  major  pollutant  sources  such  as  industrial 
areas,  airports,   freeways  and  other  urban  centers.     Despite  these 
advantages,  there  are  periods,  most  often  in  fall  and  winter, 
when  the  air  becomes  stagnant.     At  these  times,  the  entire  Bay 
Area  experiences  poor  air  quality. 

Since  1974,  the  nine  counties  which  comprise  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Air  Basin  have  been  designated  as  an  Air  Quality  Main- 
tenance Area  for  particulate  matter,  oxidants,  and  sulphur 
dioxide,  by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board   (ARB) .     An  air 
quality  maintenance  area   (AQMA)   is  defined  as  an  area  which 
either,  a)   currently  exceeds  one,  or  more,  national  air  quality 
standards  and  is  not  expected  to  achieve  the  national  standard 
by  198  0,  or  b)   currently  meets  all  national  air  quality  standards 
but  is  expected  to  exceed  one  or  more  standards  by  1985.  San 
Francisco  falls  within  Category  "a". 
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since  the  Bay  Area  was  designated  an  AQMA,  the  Association  of 
Bay  Area  Governments   (ABAG)   Environmental  Management  Task  Force 
(EMTF)   has  begun  development  of  an  Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plan 
(AQMP) .     The  goals  of  this  plan  are  the  attainment  and  mainten- 
ance of  state  and  federal  air  quality  standards,  as  effectively 
as  possible,  through  development  of  a  series  of  alternative 
control  strategies.     A  draft  version  of  the  plan  was  approved 
in  June,   1978,  by  the  ABAG  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of 
direct  emission  controls  and  indirect  transportation-related 
measures . 

Air  quality  in  the  Bay  Area  has  improved  in  recent  years, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental 
controls  on  stationary  and  mobile  emission  sources.     Table  1, 
page  44 ,  presents  San  Francisco  air  quality  data  for  the  last 
four  years.     With  the  exception  of  197  6   (in  which  meteorological 
conditions  were  particularly  conducive  to  air  pollution  problems) , 
the  data  indicate  a  definite  improvement  in  local  air  quality. 

The  prevailing  wind  pattern  in  the  Bay  Area  results  in  a  deteri- 
oration of  air  quality  east  and  south  of  San  Francisco.     Table  2, 
page  4  5,   shows  that  areas  downwind  of  San  Francisco  have  greater 
air  quality  problems. 


G.  NOISE 

The  Environmental  Protection  Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Compre- 
hensive Plan  contains  the  1974  noise  levels  along  thoroughfares 
in  San  Francisco.-^    The  data  are  presented  in  terms  of  L^n*^  The 
Ldn  along  Geary  Street  is  75  dBA^  and  the  L^n  along  Stockton 
Street  is  70  dBA. 

For  this  report,  noise  levels  were  measured  by  Charles  M.  Salter, 
PE,  Consultants  in  Acoustics,  at  five  locations  near  the  project 


-'■Transportation  Noise  Section,  Environmental  Protection 
Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
Department  of  City  Planning,  September  1974. 

^The  decibel   (dB) ,  as  used  in  this  report,  is  the  unit  of 
sound  level  referenced  to  the  sound  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
threshold  of  hearing.     The  dBA   (A-weighted  decibel)   accounts  for 
the  way  the  human  ear  responds  to  sounds  of  different  frequencies. 
The  L^j^   (day-night  equivalent  sound  level)   is  a  24-hour  average 
with  10  dBA  added  to  sound  levels  measured  between  10  p.m.  and 
7  a.m.   to  account  for  people's  heightened  sensitivity  to  noise  at 
night.     The  L^Q/  and  L90  represent  the  A-weighted  sound  levels 

exceeded  10%,   50%,  and  90%  of  the  measurement  period,  respectively. 
Refer  to  Appendix  B  for  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  environmental  noise. 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  Days  on  Which  Selected  Pollutants 
Exceeded  State  or  Federal  Standards,  1977^ 


Pollutant 


Sulfur 

Monitoring  Site  Dioxide  Oxidant^ 


Nitrogen  Carbon 
Dioxide^  Monoxide^ 


Suspended 
Particulates^ 


San  Francisco 
(Ellis  Street) 


Redwood  City 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

San  Jose 

0 

13 

0 

32 

10.5 

San  Rafael 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Fremont 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Livermore 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1.7 

-■-The  state  standards  are  specific  concentrations  and  durations  of 
air  pollutants  that  reflect  the  relationship  between  concentration  and 
undesirable  effects.     They  are  target  values,  and  no    timetable  exists 
for  their  attainment.     Federal  primary  standards  represent  levels  of  air 
quality  necessary  for  protection  of  public  health,  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.     The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended 
in  1970  require  that  by  1987,  the  federal  standards  should  not  be  exceeded 
more  than  once  a  year. 

The  more  restrictive  standard,  either  state  or  federal,  applies.  State 
standards  were  used  for  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide.  Fed- 
eral standards  were  used  for  oxidants  and  carbon  monoxide.  Federal  and 
state  standards  are  the  same  for  suspended  particulates. 

"'Standards  for  oxidant  and  nitrogen  dioxide  are  for  highest  hourly 
averages.  Therefore,  exceeding  them  one  day  a  year  theoretically  could 
represent  an  emission  excess  for  only  one  hour. 

3 

Standard  for  carbon  monoxide  is  for  the  highest  8-hour  average. 

'^Suspended  particulate  figure  shown  represents  the  percent  of  observed 
days  that  the  state  24-hour  standard  was  exceeded. 


Source:     Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  Contaminant  and  Weather 
Summary ,   December  1977. 
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site  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 

6  September  1911,  and  the  evening  rush  hour  of  Wednesday, 

7  September  1977.     Three  locations  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Paris  building  were  selected  and  two  in  Union  Square   (Figure  21, 
page  47  ) .     Statistical  distributions  of  the  noise  environment 
were  determined  at  each  location  during  the  early  afternoon  and 
evening  rush  hour  periods .     The  data  are  shown  in  Table  3 , 

page  46.     LlO^-^  ranged  from  65-76  dBA;   L50S  ranged  from  61-70  dBA; 
and  L90S  ranged  from  60-65  dBA.     The  lower  limits  of  each  range 
were  found  at  Location  5  in  Union  Square  and  the  higher  limit 
on  the  Geary  Street  sidewalk  at  Locations  1  and  2.     These  noise 
levels  corroborate  the  acoustic  data  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 
During  the  morning  measurements,  noise  levels  of  individual 
vehicle  passbys  were  monitored.     Maximum  levels  of  up  to  8  6  dBA 
were  generated  by  diesel  buses  on  Geary  Street.     Further  informa- 
tion about  the  noise  survey  is  provided  in  Appendix  B,  page  135. 


TABLE  3 

Summary  of  Afternoon  and  Evening  Noise  Measurements 

(in  dBA) 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,   6-7  September  1977 


Measurement 


Location 

Date 

Time 

^10 

L50 

L90 

1 

9/6/77 

1:20-1:35 

p.m. 

73 

68 

64 

9/7/77 

4  :41-4 :56 

p.m. 

76 

69 

65 

2 

9/6/77 

1:40-1:50 

p.m. 

76 

67 

62 

9/7/77 

5:01-5:16 

p.m. 

76 

70 

65 

3 

9/6/77 

1:55-2:05 

p.m. 

69 

65 

62 

9/7/77 

5:17-5:27 

p.m. 

71 

68 

64 

4 

9/6/77 

2:10-2  :20 

p.m. 

70 

64 

61 

9/7/77 

5:30-5:40 

p.m. 

66 

64 

62 

5 

9/6/77 

2:23-2:33 

p.m. 

65 

61 

60 

9/7/77 

5:44-5:54 

p.m. 

65 

62 

60 

H.     COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Fire  and  police  protection  for  the  project  site  are  provided  by 
the  San  Francisco  Fire  and  Police  Departments. 


Isee  footnote  2,  page    43,   for  definition. 
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The  wastewater  generated  in  the  project  area  is  collected  in  the 
City's  combined  wastewater  sewers  which  transport  both  sanitary 
wastewater  and  stormwater  runoff.     The  flow  is  transported  to 
the  North  Point  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  located  at  Bay  and 
Kearny  streets.     The  North  Point  Plant  provides  advanced  primary 
treatment,  which  removes  approximately  50%  of  the  pollutants  by 
conventional  settling  processes  and  chemical  coagulation  with 
ferric  chloride.-'-     Due  to  the  plant's  limited  capacity  to  treat 
flows  during  storms,  and  state  and  federal  requirements  to  pro- 
vide secondary  treatment  to  remove  about  90%  of  the  pollutants, 
the  City  is  planning  to  transport  the  sewage  to  the  Southeast 
Treatment  Plant  via  a  trans-city  pipeline,  as  part  of  its  Waste- 
water Master  Plan. ^ 


I .  ENERGY 

The  project  site  lies  within  the  service  area  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company   (PG&E) ,  which  supplies  electricity  to  the  City 
of  Paris  building.     Magnarama,  the  tenant  of  the  building  from 
February  197  5  to  February  1978  occupied  only  a  portion 'of  the 
building's  first  floor   (approximately  10,000  square  feet).  Aver- 
age monthly  consumption  of  electricity  was  25,000  kilowatt-hours 
(kwh)  or  2.5  Kwh  per  square  foot  of  occupied  interior  floor  space 
No  natural  gas  was  consumed  in  the  building  during  the  Magnarama 
tenancy  according  to  PG&E  billing  records.-^ 

The  other  building  on  the  site,   133-157  Geary  Street,  consumes 
approximately  27,000  Kwh  per  month  (based  on  1976-1977  utility 
billing  records) ,  or  about  1  Kwh  per  square  foot  of  leased  floor 
area   (leased  area  =27,000  square  feet).     Average  monthly  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas   (based  on  1976-1977  utility  records)  is 
approximately  210.3  million  Btu,^  or  about  7,500  Btu  per  square 
foot  of  leased  floor  area. 


EIR/S  San  Francisco  Wastewater  Master  Plan,  May  1974, 
Implementation  Program  1,  North  Point  Transport  Project,  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  U.S.   Environmental  Protection  Agency 

^Ibid. 

"^John  Wunderlich,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  tele- 
phone conversation,   26  August  1977. 

4 

British  thermal  units.     A  Btu  is  the  heat  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

A.  HISTORICAL 

The  implementation  of  the  proposed  project  would  entail  the  dem- 
olition of  a  State  Historical  Landmark  which  is  also  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  at  the  National  Level 
of  Significance.     One  of  the  last  examples  of  Clinton  Day's  arch- 
itecture, as  well  as  one  of  the  Beaux -Art  Expressions  of  Brown 
and  Bakewell,  would  be  lost,  and  the  building  toward  which  many 
residents  of  San  Francisco  attach  sentimental  and  aesthetic  value 
would  no  longer  have  a  physical  manifestation.     The  Rotunda  and 
art  glass  dome  would  be  moved  from  an  interior  space  to  an  exter- 
ior space  at  the  corner  of  the  proposed  building. 

The  foundation  for  the  proposed  new  building  would  not  be  expected 
to  go  below  the  existing  foundations;  therefore,  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  archaeological  impacts  would  occur.     If  the  new  founda- 
tion were  excavated  below  the  existing  foundation,  it  is  pos- 
sible but  not  likely  that  archaeological  artifacts  would  be  impacted. 
The  site  is  inland  from  the  original  San  Francisco  shoreline  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  artifacts  such  as  ship  hulls  typical  of 
shoreline  fill  would  be  found. 


B.     URBAN  DESIGN  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

A  number  of  policies  contained  in  the  Urban  Design  Plan,l  an 
element  of  the  San  Francisco  Master  Plan,  realte  to  the  existing 
City  of  Paris  building  diagonally  opposite  the  southeast  corner 
of  Union  Square  and  to  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store 
that  would  replace  it.     The  Urban  Design  Plan  is  meant  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  new  development,   so  that  the  physical  environment 
is  not  abruptly  or  severely  disrupted  and  that  harmony  is  pre- 
served between,  old  and  new  construction. 

Conservation  Policy  4 ;     "Preserve  notable  landmarks 
and  areas  of  historic,  architectural  or  aesthetic 
value,  and  promote  the  preservation  of  other  build- 
ings and  features  that  provide  continuity  with  past 
development. " 2 


-Lsan  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  adopted  by 
Resolution  6745  of  the  San  Francisco  Citv  Planning  Commission, 
26  August  1961. 

2urban  Design  Plan,  p.  25. 
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Conservation  Policy  5:     "Use  care  in  remodeling 

of  older  buildings,  in  order  to  enhance  rather 

than  weaken  the  original  character  of  such  buildings. 

As  the  proposed  project  would  entail  demolition  of  the  City  of 
Paris  building,  except  for  the  Rotunda,  the  project  would  par- 
tially conform  to  Conservation  Policy  4  and  would  not  conform 
to  Conservation  Policy  5.     The  Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome  would 
be  relocated  to  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets.  The 
Rotunda  and  its  art  glass  dome  were  originally  designed  to  admit 
light  into  the  central  interior  of  the  existing  building.  In 
its  new  location,   the  Rotunda  would  admit  light  at  the  Union 
Square  corner  of  the  building.     It  would  increase  the  amount 
of  daylight  into  the  building  that  would  enter  if  the  new  build- 
ing did  not  retain  the  dome  and  Rotunda. 

Conservation  Policy  7:     "Recognize  and  protect  out- 
standing  and  unique  areas  that  contribute  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  San  Francisco's  visual  form 
and  c  har ac  ter . " 2 


Major  New  Developnent  Policy  4:     "Promote  build- 
ing forms  that  will  respect  and  improve  the  integrity 
of  open  spaces  and  other  public  areas. "3 

A  clear  focal  point  situated  diagonally  opposite  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  Union  Square  would  establish  a  visual  limit  to  the 
Square  and  thus  increase  the  sense  of  its  space.     The  Rotunda 
as  a  unique  and  symmetrical  form  would  serve  as  such  a  focal  point 
and  tend  to  arrest  the  eye  as  a  viewer  scans  the  building  from 
the  Square's  diagonal  walk.     The  transparancy  of  the  glass,  to  the 
degree  that  the  view  would  be  of  the  near  interior  of  the  building 
and  not  the  circular  surface,  could  lessen  this  effect  somewhat. 
However,   in  some  lighting  conditions  the  Rotunda  glass  would  be 
reflective  and  would  appear  dark,  resulting  in  a  stronger  focus. 

The  roof  would  project  over  the  Rotunda  at  this  corner  suggesting 
a  cornice  in  form,  but  because  the  projection  would  not  be  carried 
along  the  Stockton  and  Geary  facades,  the  strong  cornice  feature. 


Urban  Design  Plan,  p.  25. 
2lbid. 


3lbid. p. 36 
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which  could  be  viewed  as  providing  an  "upper  limit"  to  the  Union 
Square  space  and  is  found  on  such  buildings  as  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  would  not  be  repeated.     Adjacent  structures  such  as  the 
I.  Magnin  and  Liberty  House  stores  do  not  have  pronounced  cornice 
treatments.     Because  the  adjacent  buildings  lack  a  projecting  cor- 
nice or  similar  design  features  and  the  heights  of  the  buildings 
facing  Union  Square  vary  considerably,  the  concept  of  an  appar- 
ant  upper  limit  to  the  space  of  Union  Square  would  seem  less 
important  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  a  cornice  treatment  on  the 
proposed  Neiman-Marcus  building  than  it  would  if  the  building  were 
proposed  adjacent  to  the  St.  Francis. 

Major  New  Development  Policy  1;     "Promote  harmony 
in  the  visual  relationship  and  transitions  between 
new  and  older  buildings." 

The  overall  organization  of  the  facade  as  a  plane  with  freely 
placed  openings  contrasts  with  the  simple  symmetrical  pattern 
of  openings  on  the  I.  Magnin  building  across  Stockton  Street 
but  is  in  less  contrast  to  the  almost  totally  windowless  exterior 
wall  of  Libery  House  immediately  abutting  the  site  to  the  south 
along  Stockton  Street  (see  Figure  15a,  1,  page  29a) .     While  both 
I.  Magnin  and  Liberty  House  have  smooth  exterior  surfaces  devoid 
of  relief,  as  would  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  building,  the 
new  building's  pattern  of  squares  set  at  45*-'  to  the  horizontal 
composed  of  granite  slabs  in  dark  beige  and  pale  pink  would  intro- 
duce a  visual  contrast  with  the  adjacent  buildings. 

Conservation  Policy  6:     "Respect  the  character  of 
development  nearby  in  the  design  of  new  buildings."-^ 

Major  New  Development  Policy  2;     "Avoid  extreme 
contrasts  in  color,  shape,  and  other  characteristics 
which  will  cause  new  buildings  to  stand  out  in 
excess  of  their  public  importance ." 2 

The  color  of  the  building  would  relate  more  to  the  light  beige 
of  the  adjacent  Liberty  House  building  and  to  the  red  brick  of 
the  Macy's  extension  approximately  150  feet  west  on  the  south 
side  of  Geary  Street  facing  Union  Square  than  to  most  of  the 
other  buildings  on  the  Square  which  are  a  grayish  color.  I. 
Magnin,  directly  opposite  across  Stockton  Street,  is  faced  with 
white  marble.     The  92-foot  height  and  rectangular  form  of  the 


lurban  Design  Plan,  p.  25. 
2lbid. ,  p.   36 . 
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proposed  building  would  be  compatible  with  existing  adjacent 
buildings  and  with  those  facing  the  Square  which  are  similar 
in  shape   (see  Figures  14a  and  15a,  pages  26a  and  29a) .  While 
the  windowless  Liberty  House  can  be  said  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  window-  and  detail-less  walls,  excepting  at  ground 
level,   it  is  not  considered  so  by  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning.    Because  the  six  ground  level  windows  and  the  Rotunda 
would  cover  only  about  50%  of  the  ground  level  surface  of  the 
proposed  building,  the  maximum  required  by  the  Planning  Code! 
(Figure  3,  page  8),  the  building  would  contrast  with  both  nearby 
existing  buildings  and  those  which  face  the  Square,  which  have 
almost  continuous  sidewalk  display  windows.     The  rounded  corner 
produced  by  the  Rotunda,  the  recesses  in  the  facade  extending 
upward  from  each  of  the  six  display  windows,  and  the  "cutout" 
and  trellis  feature  at  the  roof  along  Geary  Street,  combined 
with  the  strong  pattern  of  the  colored  granite  squares  mounted 
diagonally,  produce  an  asymmetrical  composition  unlike  any 
other  building  in  the  area.     The  size  of  the  surface  openings 
and  cut-outs  establishes  and  emphasizes  the  total  height  of  the 
building,  resulting  in  a  sense  of  scale  with  exceeds  that  of 
adjacent  buildings.     This  effect  would  occur  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  building  would  be  lower  than  the  exist- 
ing City  of  Paris  building  and  many  of  the  others  nearby.  While 
these  features  also  would  relieve  the  impact  of  the  plain  rec- 
tangular form  of  the  building,  their  irregular  spacing  would  tend 
to  dramatize  the  windowless  surfaces  between  them.     Thus  the 
building  would  acquire  a  monumental  scale  in  contrast  to  the  small 
scale  of  continuous,  framed  store  windows  and  openings  found 
generally  in  the  area.     The  checkerboard  pattern  of  2-foot  squares 
would  further  emphasize  the  surface  of  the  building. 

Fundamental  Principle  16,  Neighborhood  Environment 
Section:     "Continuity  of  interest  and  activities  at 
ground  level  in  commercial  buildings  adjacent  to  ped- 
estrian ways  creates  rich  street  life  and  enhances 
pedestrian  experiences." 


Section  212  of  the  Planning  Code  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
" (c)     In  the  C-3-R  district,  along  any  block  frontage  that  is 
entirely  within  such  district  or  partly  in  such  district  and 
partly  in  the  C-3-0  district,  where  such  block  frontage  faces 
a  street  4  0  feet  or  more  in  width,  the  following  requirements 
shall  apply  to  assure  continuity  of  retail  and  consumer  service 
uses : 

"1.     ...At  least  one-half  the  total  of  any  new  or  recon- 
structed building,  parallel  to  and  facing  such  street,   shall  be 
devoted  at  the  ground  story  to  entrances,   show  windows  or  other 
displays  of  such  uses." 
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"A.     Stores  contxibute  both  visual  interest  and 

activity  to  the  street  in  downtown  and  district 

shopping  areas  and  are  the  principal  generators 
of  street  life."^ 

The  retail  use  of  the  building  is  similar  to  existing  uses  in 
the  Union  Square  area  and  would  generate  foot  traffic  along 
Geary  and  Stockton  Streets.     By  building  along  the  property  lines, 
except  at  the  Stockton  and  Geary  corner  where  the  Rotunda  entrance 
feature  would  curve  away  from  the  property  lines,  the  building 
would  maintain  the  physical  continuity  of  existing  street  front- 
ages and  hence  aid  in  the  definition  of  street  space.     From  an 
urban  design  viewpoint,  the  condition  is  important  to  maintain 
a  contrast  between  the  space  of  Union  Square  and  that  of  the 
street.     Union  Square  can  then  be  more  dramatically  experienced 
as  a  large  space.     However,  the  proposed  clustering  of  street 
level  windows,  the  area  of  which  would  not  exceed  the  minimum 
50%  ground  level  opening  required  by  the  Code,  would  contrast 
sharply  with  the  continuous  shop  windows  found  elsewhere  in  the 
area  and  in  the  existing  City  of  Paris  building. 

Policy  3  of  Specific  Objective  5  regarding  downtown  San  Francisco, 
in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Element2  of  the  Master  Plan,  states, 
in  part:     "Encourage. .. physical  design  amenities  at  a  pedestrian 
scale  which  will  enhance  the  pedestrian  climate."     The  text  in 
this  Master  Plan  element  discussing  this  policy  indicates  the 
"downtown  retailers  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  provide 
attractive  show  windows,  displays  and  entrances  in  order  to 
appeal  to  foot  traffic  throughout  the  area."     The  proposed  build- 
ing, with  its  partially  windowless  facade,  would  not  provide  the 
continuous  displays  of  the  other  stores  in  the  area  and  thus 
would  not  provide  pedestrian  amenities  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.     The  glass-walled  Rotunda  entrance  at  the  corner  of 
Geary  and  Stockton  streets  would  comply  with  this  policy  by  pro- 
vision of  a  notable  entrance. 

Major  New  Development  Policy  3;     "Promote  efforts  to 
achieve  high  quality  of  design  for  buildings  to  be 
constructed  at  prominent  locations. 


lUrban  Design  Plan,  p.  48. 

2san  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  adopted  by 
Resolution  No.   8  001  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,   29  June 
1978. 

^Urban  Design  Plan,  p.  36. 
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The  project  sponsor  has  selected  the  firm  of  Johnson/Burgee  as 
the  architects  for  the  proposed  new  building.     Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  particularly  well  known,  award-winning  architect,  who,  among 
many  other  honors,  received  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
Gold  Medal  in  1977  for  his  excellence  in  architecture  and  design. 
The  Gold  Medal  is  the  highest  award  for  architecture  that  the 
A. I. A.  bestows. 

Johnson/Burgee  has  provided  the  following  description  of  their 
design  process: 

"After  several  attempts,  it  was  determined  that  the  building  simply 
could  not  function  as  a  new  Neiman-Marcus  store.     We,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  design  a  new  store  which  would  function  properly 
and  preserve  the  most  significant  architectural  feature  of  the 
old  building,  the  rotunda  and  dome.     The  new  design  places  the 
rotunda  on  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets  facing  Union 
Square  enclosed  in  glass  making  it  visible  from  the  Square. 

"During  the  design,  the  problem  of  suitability  of  our  design  to 
the  other  buildings  in  that  area  of  San  Francisco  came  up.  Across 
Stockton  Street  is  a  great  white  monolith  of  I.  Magnin.  Across 
Geary  on  the  north,  there  is  a  mixture  of  nondescript  low  build- 
ings.    We  deliberately  did  not  want  to  continue  the  white  which  we 
felt  would  be  too  glaring,  nor  was  there  a  hint  around  the  Square 
of  another  predominant  color.     We  chose,  therefore,  a  light  and 
dark  beige  granite  which  we  feel  is  recessive.     Nor  was  there 
a  hint  on  the  Square  of  an  accepted  vernacular  style.     The  most 
acceptable  prototype  would  have  been  the  Fitzhugh,  but  it  is 
no  longer  there.     The  other  corners  were  no  help  in  scale  or  in 
style.     The  St.  Francis  Hotel  is  too  far  away  and  too  large  to 
be  adaptable.     We  felt,  therefore,  that  the  scale  of  the  rotunda 
levels  which  form  clear  bands  on  both  streets  would  show  the  four 
stories  to  advantage.     We  felt  that  the  prow  above  the  rotunda 
would  accent  the  corner  sufficiently.     Below  the  sharp  prow, 
the  curve  of  this  corner  is  similar  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
of  the  Square  across  the  street  from  the  St.  Francis,  and  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose:     a  more  welcoming  corner  entrance,  the 
creation  of  extra  space  and  the  blending  of  pedestrian  traffic 
approaching  from  the  Square.     After  we  placed  the  dome  at  the 
corner,  we  had  the  problem  of  the  expression  of  the  store  itself 
on  the  side  streets.     Since  a  department  store   (except  for  the 
ground  floor)   has  no  need  for  windows,  we  designed  a  "screen" 
wall  punctured  by  holes  asymmetrically   (and  we  hope,  skillfully) 
placed,  and  broken  most  importantly  by  a  top-floor  balcony  down 
Geary  Street.     The  "screen"  wall  extends  high  above  the  roof  to 
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cover  the  exterior  of  the  glass-roofed  dome,  giving  the  impres- 
sion,  incidentally,  of  a  larger,  more  scaleful  building  than 
our  four-story  department  store."! 

The  City  Planning  Department  staff  prepared  design  guidelines 
for  the  project  site  using  many  of  the  San  Francisco  Master  Plan 
policies.     These  "Guidelines  for  Development"  were  prepared  in 
1975  and  some  have  been  reconsidered  recently;  those  that  are 
still  considered  relevant  have  been  summarized  for  discussion. 
Most  of  the  points  are  covered  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of 
applicable  Urban  Design  Plan  policies  above. 

The  Design  Guidelines  recommend  preservation  and  incorporation 
of  the  art  glass  dome  and  the  Rotunda  in  the  design  of  any  new 
structure;  the  proposed  building  would  incorporate  the  dome  and  the 
Rotunda  in  the  design  of  any  new  structure;  the  proposed  building 
would  incorporate  the  dome  and  Rotunda,  including  all  of  its 
architectural  features.     The  proposed  building  would  comply  with 
Guidelines'   suggestions  to  avoid  the  use  of  tinted  glass  in 
street-level  display  windows  and  entrances  and  to  avoid  placing 
mechanical  equipment  in  outside  pedestrian  areas.     As  suggested, 
the  proposal  would  have  the  delivery  service  entrance  on  Secur- 
ity Pacific  Plaza  with  no  deliveries  to  Geary  or  Stockton  streets. 

The  new  building  would  maintain  a  property  line  facade  with  no 
plaza  areas,  as  suggested  in  the  Design  Guidelines,  but  would  not 
conform  to  the  recommendation  that  additional  sidewalk  area  be 
made  available  through  provision  of  a  street-level  arcade.  Street 
trees  and  other  landscaping  around  the  building  are  suggested; 
incorporation  of  planting  details  would  be  discussed  during  the 
Discretionary  Review  Process. 

Although  the  proposed  facade  would  not  be  entirely  windowless, 
it  would  not  meet  Guideline  recommendations  that  display  windows 
for  pedestrian  interest  be  provided  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible and  that  design  details  above  ground  level  provide  tex- 
ture ,  uniformity  and  scale  compatible  with  other  buildings  on 
Union  Square.     The  proposed  granite,  checkerboard  pattern  facade 
materials  would  not  conform  to  the  Guideline  recommendations  for 
light,  gray-toned  masonry  materials. 

The  overall  impression  of  the  building  would  not  entirely  meet 
the  intent  of  many  of  the  urban  design  policies  which  are  approp- 


"iFrom  statements  prepared  by  Johnson/Burgee  dated  22  Novem- 
ber and  4  December  197  8;  copies  of  the  full  statements  are  avail- 
able in  the  Office  of  Environment  Review  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning. 
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riate  to  the  area.     The  primary  reason  for  this  result  is  that 
the  architectural  concept  (see  Figures  3-10,  pages  8-15)  is 
fundamentally  different  from  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  Union 
Square  area.     The  basic  concept  reflects  the  architect's  response 
to  the  owner's  program  for  use  of  the  interior  and  the  preferred 
pattern  of  operations.     A  further  architectural  preference  is 
evident  in  the  almost  complete  lack  of  structural  expression 
on  the  exterior  in  favor  of  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  exterior 
walls  as  large  enclosing  elements  for  the  activities  within.  The 
location  of  the  Rotunda  at  the  corner  visually  contrasts  with 
the  feeling  of  enclosure  but  at  a  monumental  scale,  as  it  would 
extend  virtually  the  full  height  of  the  exterior.     The  net 
architectural  effect  would  be  one  of  contrast  with  other  build- 
ings on  the  Square  primarily  because  of  the  proposed  building's 
clustered  display  windows,  the  strong  diagonal  pattern  of  the 
surface  and  the  overall  scale. 


C.     LAND  USE 

The  existing  City  of  Paris  building  contains  an  estimated  70,000 
square  feet  of  retail  sales  floor  area;   the  133-157  Geary  build- 
ing contains  an  estimated  15,000  square  feet  of  retail  sales 
floor  area,  and  58,000  square  feet  of  office  space.     The  Mag- 
narama  retail  operation  occupied  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
City  of  Paris  building  until  Spring  197  8;   this  building  is  now 
vacant.     Four  retail  businesses,  including  a  shoe  store  and  candy 
store,  clothing  and  musical  instrument  stores,  employing  about 
22  persons  altogether,  presently  occupy  the  133-157  Geary  build- 
ing.    The  total  gross  120,000  square  feet  of  available  floor 
space  in  the  Geary  Street  building  includes  basement  areas.  A 
total  of  approximately  28,000  square  feet  (including  sales  area 
and  storage  facilities)   is  leased  by  the  retailing  firms  on  a 
month-to-month  basis.     Approximately  92,000  square  feet  of 
the  gross  floor  area  is  vacant. 

Demolition  of  both  the  City  of  Paris  and  133-157  Geary  buildings 
to  enable  construction  of  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  structure 
would  require  the  relocation  or  cessation  of  current  retail  oper- 
ations at  the  site.     Employees  would  either  remain  with  present 
employers  at  new  locations,  or  seek  other  work. 

The  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  building  would  contain  136,500  square 
feet  of  retail  sales  floor  area   (excluding  service  and  storage 
areas),   for  a  net  increase  of  approximately  51,500  square  feet 
of  retail  floor  area  in  the  downtown  shopping  district;   the  pro- 
posed building  would  contain  no  leasable  office  space.  This 
would  constitute  a  loss  of  58,000  square  feet  of  office  space. 
The  proposed  demolition  of  the  Fitzhugh  building  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Union  Square  would  eliminate  69,000  square  feet 
of  office  space,  making  the  combined  loss  of  office  space  approx- 
imately 127,000  square  feet  in  the  downtown  retail  area. 
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street  frontage  of  the  proposed  building  would  be  retail,  con- 
forming to  the  land  use  requirements  of  C-3-R  zoning.     The  pro- 
posed building  would  be  90  feet  tall,  within  the  bulk  limits  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  Planning  Code. 

#  The  Commerce  and  Industry  Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Compre- 
hensive Planl  includes  Objectives  and  Policies  relevant  to  the 
proposed  project.     This  Master  Plan  Element  provides  policy 

for  economic  development  of  the  City  while  maintaining  environmental 
quality  and  addressing  social  needs. 

General  Objective  1:     Manage  economic  growth  and  change 
to  ensure  enhancement  of  the  total  City  living  and  work- 
ing environment. 

Policy  1:     Encourage  development  which  provides  sub- 
stantial net  benefits  and  minimizes  undesirable  con- 
sequences.    Discourage  development  which  has  sub- 
stantial undesirable  consequences  that  cannot  be 
mitigated. 

#  A  Neiman-Marcus  store  at  Stockton  and  Geary  would  increase  City 
revenues  and  provide  new  sales,  clerical  and  management  jobs 

in  downtown  San  Francisco  in  a  location  that  has  not  been  fully 
used  for  over  four  years.     Conflicts  with  Urban  Design  Policies 
(see  Urban  Design  Impacts,  pages  49-52)   should  be  mitigated  or 
balanced  against  the  City's  economic  and  social  needs  during 
the  project  permit  process. 

General  Objective  3;     Provide  expanded  employment 
opportunities  for  City  residents,  particularly  the 
unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

Policy  2;     Promote  measures  designed  to  increase 

the  number  of  San  Francisco  jobs  held  by  San  Francisco 

residents . 

%  As  noted  on  page  75,  most  of  the  clerical  and  sales  employees 
for  the  proposed  project  (over  4  50  jobs,  not  all  full  time) 
would  be  expected  to  be  San  Franciscans.     The  project  sponsor 
has  and  will  continue  to  recruit  minorities   (see  Economics,  2. 
Permanent  Employment,  page  73) . 


'  ■'■Adopted  by  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  8001, 
29  June  1978. 
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Specific  Objective  5;     Improve  downtown  San  Francisco's 
position  as  a  prime  location  for  specialized  retail 
trade . 

Policy  2;     Support  the  continued  strength  of  high 
quality,  specialty  retail  shopping  facilities  in  the 
retail  core. 

#  The  Union  Square  area  is  part  of  the  downtown  retail  core  of 
San  Francisco.     The  project  site  has  been  empty  for  over  four 
years  and  has  not  been  supporting  its  retail  shopping  function. 
The  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store  would  economically 
strengthen  the  retail  function  of  this  core  area.     A  Neiman- 
Marcus  anchor  store  in  a  location  outside  the  retail  core  would 
not  conform  to  this  Master  Plan  policy. 

#  Policy  3  under  Specific  Objective  5  is  discussed  in  the  Urban 
Design  Impacts  section,  page  49. 


D.     GEOLOGY  AND  SEISMICITY 

The  major  geologic  hazard  associated  with  the  proppsed  project 
is  groundshaking  from  a  seismic  event.     The  project  would  not 
increase  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event,  but  the  possibility 
of  a  large  earthquake  imposes  design  constraints  on  any  pro- 
ject constructed  in  this  area. 

The  greatest  potential  damage  to  San  Francisco  as  a  result  of 
earthquake  ground  motion  is  believed  to  be  from  the  San  Andreas 
Fault.     Movement  along  this  fault  in  1906   (equivalent  to  Richter 
magnitude  8.25)   resulted  in  a  20-foot  lateral  displacement  in 
some  places  and  caused  severe  damage  to  structures  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, partly  from  the  ground  motion  itself  and  partly  from  the 
fires  that  broke  out  following  the  earthquake. 

#  The  City  of  Paris  building  suffered  major  damage  in  the  1906  earth 
quake  and  fire.     The  south  and  east  walls  collapsed  almost 
entirely,  together  with  the  interior  structural  frames  and  floors. 
The  collapse  of  the  floors  was  triggered  by  the  failure  of  a 
supporting  column.     The  north  and  west  walls  suffered  minor  dam- 
ages. 1 


ISexton,  Fitzgerald  &  Kaplan,  Engineers,   "Structural  Inves- 
tigations of  the  City  of  Paris  Building,  Geary  and  Stockton 
Streets,"  San  Francisco,  California,   4  April  1974. 
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The  project  would  be  built  to  conform  to  the  San  Francisco  Build- 
ing Code  and  would  therefore  incorporate  the  required  seismic 
design  elements  for  minimizing  seismic  hazards.     Designing  a 
building  to  resist  earthquakes  always  involves  a  risk.     No  build- 
ing, even  if  it  meets  the  City's  Building  Code,  will  be  100% 
safe  during  a  future  earthquake.     However,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  future  damage  to  buildings  based  on  maximum  probable 
earthquakes,  distance  to  eipicenter,  subsurface  conditions,  past 
performance  of  buildings  during  earthquakes,  and  construction 
methods.     By  quantifying  these  parameters,  damage  factors  have 
been  developed^  and  a  map  delineating  zones  of  varying  damage 
potential  during  an  earthquake  has  been  prepared. 2    Figure  22, 
page  55,  shows  that  the  proposed  project  site  is  located  in  a 
zone  designated  "D" ,  implying  that  during  an  earthquake  this 
area  would  experience  general,  but  not  universal,  fall  of  brick 
chimneys  and  cracks  in  masonry  and  brickwork.-^    The  scale  of  zones 
ranges  from  "A",  very  violent,  to  "E",  very  weak. 


Ijohn  A.  Blume  et_al. ,  Earthquake  Damage  Prediction:  A 
Technological  Assessment,  Report  17,  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Stanford  University,  October  1975. 

^URS/John  A.  Blume  &  Associates,  San  Francisco  Seismic 
Safety  Investigation,  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Department 
of  City  Planning,  June  1974. 

3 Ibid. 
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A 


Very  violent.     Cracking  and  shearing  of  rock  masses. 
Deep  and  extended  fissuring  in  soil,  many  large 
landslides  and  rockfalls. 


B     Violent.     Fairly  general  collapse  of  brick  and  frame 
structures  when  not  unusually  strong.     Serious  crack- 
ing of  better  buildings.     Lateral  displacement  of 
streets,  bending  of  rails  and  ground  fissuring. 


Very  Strong.     Masonry  badly  cracked  with  occasional 
collapse.     Frame  buildings  lurched  when  on  weak 
underpinning  with  occasional  collapse. 


D     Strong.     General  but  not  universal  fall  of  brick 
chimneys.     Cracks  in  masonry  and  brick  work. 


Weak.     Occasional  fall  of  brick  chimneys  and  plaster. 

NOTE:     Intensities  are  given  for  earthquakes  similar 
to  the  1906  event  in  magnitude  and  proximity 
to  San  Francisco. 


Estimated  Intensity  of 
Future  Ground  Shaking 


Source:  San  Francisco  Seismic  Safety  Investigation, 
John  A.  Blume  &  Associates,  June,  1974 
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E.  TRANSPORTATION 


1 .     Construction  Impacts 

Traffic  impacts  resulting  from  the  project's  construction  would 
depend  upon  the  timing  of  construction  traffic  and  choice  of 
access  routes  to  the  site.     Impacts  would  be  related  to  the 
additional  truck  volumes  generated  by  demolition  and  construction 
activities,  with  attendant  nuisances  and  effects  on  traffic  con- 
gestion . 

The  construction  site  would  potentially  be  reached  from  three 
streets:     Geary  Street,  Stockton  Street,  and  Security  Pacific 
Plaza,  off  O'Farrell  Street.     The  impacts  of  construction  traf- 
fic would  depend  on  the  specific  location  of  the  access  points. 
Entering  and  existing  trucks  would  impede  regular  traffic  flow 
and  would  block  pedestrian  movements  on  the  sidewalk.     Of  the 
three  potential  access  points,  the  Security  Pacific  Plaza  would 
be  preferable,  as  traffic  volumes-^  and  pedestrian  levels^  on 
O'Farrell  Street  are  lower  than  on  Stockton  and  Geary  Streets. 

The  basement  of  the  existing  City  of  Paris  building  extends 
under  the  sidewalk  on  both  Geary  and  Stockton  streets.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  demolition  and  construction,  excava- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  basement  would  entail  closing 
the  sidewalks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site.     The  flower 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  Stockton  south  of  Geary  would  have  to 
be  relocated  during  this  period.     At  present,  the  project  spon- 
sor is  unable  to  estimate  the  exact  location  of  the  barricade 
that  would  be  built  around  the  excavation  during  the  six-month 
period.     If  the  barricade  had  to  be  erected  beyond  the  line  of 
the  existing  sidewalk  it  would  encroach  on  the  road  space  of 
Geary  and  Stockton  streets.     Under  these  circumstances  both 
streets  would  be  reduced  from  four  to  three  lanes;  this  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  parking  and  delivery  spaces  in  these  lanes 
during  the  off-peak  periods,  and  loss  of  one  moving  traffic  lane 
between  4  p.m. -6  p.m.  when  the  curb  lanes  on  both  streets  are 
tow-away  lanes.     Thus,  during  the  evening  peak  hours,  the  number 
of  lanes  available  to  moving  traffic  would  be  reduced  from  four 
to  three  on  Stockton  Street  and  from  three  to  two  on  Geary 
Street. 3 


Traffic  volumes  on  O'Farrell  Street  are  about  25%-35%  of 
capacity  during  the  noon  peak  hour. 

^Pedestrian  levels  are  estimated  to  be  about  60-7  0%  lower 
on  O'Farrell  Street  than  Stockton  Street.     Observation  by  EIR 
traffic  consultants,   12  September  1978. 

3 

The  northside  curb  lane  on  Geary  Street  is  a  bus-only 
lane  between  4  p.m.   and  6  p.m. 
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After  the  first  six  months  of  construction,  the  barricade  could 
be  relocated  to  the  sidewalk  along  Stockton  and  Geary  streets, 
reducing  the  sidewalk  width  by  approximately  6.7  feet.     The  exis- 
ting effective  sidewalk  width  on  Geary  Street  is  10.6  feet.-'- 
The  barricade  would  reduce  that  effective  width  to  3.9  feet.  The 
pedistrian  level  of  service  at  this  location  would  change  from 
the  existing  A  level  2  to  level  B. 

The  sidewalk  width  on  Stockton  Street  would  be  reduced  from  an 
absolute  width  of  16  feet  to  9.3  feet  by  the  barricade.     As  the 
flower  stand  currently  occupies  more  space  than  would  be  taken 
by  the  barricade,  the  pedestrian  level  of  service  would  not  be 
reduced  in  this  location. 


2 .     Impacts  of  Operations 

a.     Trip  Generation  of  the  Proposed  Project 

To  estimate  the  number  of  people  generated  by  the  proposed  project, 
a  survey-^  was  conducted  at  the  I.  Magnin'^  specialty  store,  also 
located  at  Union  Square.     The  survey  was  designed  to  obtain  travel 
behavior  information  such  as  travel  origin,  mode  of  travel,  and 
number  of  stores  visited.     The  results  of  the  survey  are  presented 
in  Appendix  A.     I.  Magnin  had  a  generation  rate  of  2,130  person 
trips   (inbound  and  outbound)   on  a  Friday  peak  hour,  and  64  5  per- 
son trips  during  the  peak  15  minutes.     This  corresponds  to  a  peak- 
hourS  generation  rate  of  13  persons  per  1,000  square  feet  of  sales, 
area.     The  observed  rates  represent  a  typical  Friday.  These 
observed  trip  generation  rates  were  applied  to  the  proposed  pro- 
ject to  estimate  the  number  of  person  trips  that  would  be  gener- 
ated by  the  project.     These  estimates  are  shown  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  following  table. 


Isee  Appendix  A,  page  122 
2see  Appendix  A,  Table  A-1. 

^Survey  conducted  by  Alan  M.  Voorhees  &  Associates,  trans- 
portation consultants,  Friday,   26  August  1977  between  12:30  p.m. 
and  3:15  p.m.,  at  all  three  entrances. 

'^I.  Magnin 's  sales  area  is  estimated  at  163,000  square  feet 
(see  Appendix  A,  page  123) ,  compared  to  the  estimated  sales  area 
of  the  proposed  prpject  of  135,600  square  feet. 

^The  peak  hour  and  peak  15  minutes  refer  to  peak  shopping 
periods,  not  peak  commute  periods. 
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#    Trip  Generation  of  the  Proposed  Project 


One-Way  Person  Trips  Generated 

To  the  Project  Site      Additional  to  Union  Sq. 

Area 


Average  Peak  Average  Peak 

Friday  Friday  Friday  Friday 

For  the  whole  day                 7,800  13,320  1,950  3,330 

For  the  peak  hour^                1,560              2,400                    390  600 

For  the  peak  15  minutes2        480                 720                   120  180 


The  volumes  shown  for  a  peak  Friday,  representing  a  worst-case  con- 
dition, such  as  a  Friday  after  Thanksgiving,  have  been  estimated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  observed  peak  generation  for  an  average 
(or  typical)  Friday  would  increase  by  50%  on  a  peak  Friday. 

#  The  columns  showing  person  trips  generated  "to  the  project  site" 
represent  the  additional  one-way  person  trips  generated  by  the 
project  site   (not  the  additional  person  trips  into  the  Union  Square 
area) . 

The  estimated  volumes  generated  by  the  proposed  project,  shown 
above,  compare  to  the  following  estimated  volumes  when  the  City  of 
Paris  was  in  full  operation: 3     7,200  person  trips  for  the  whole 
day  and  1,440  person  trips  in  the  peak  hour  for  an  average  Friday, 
and  12,295  daily  person  trips  and  2,215  peak  hour  person  trips  for 
a  peak  Friday. 

•  Because  many  future  Neiman-Marcus  customers  would  shop  in  the 
Union  Square  area   (roughly  bounded  by  Sutter,  Kearny,  Market,  and 
Mason  Streets)   even  if  Neiman-Marcus  were  not  built,  there  is 

a  difference  between  the  total  number  of  trips  generated  by  the 
store  if  it  were  isolated  and  the  number  of  additional  trips  into 
the  Union  Square  area  generated  by  the  store.     As  each  shopper 


■•■A  more  detailed  description  of  trip  generation  estimation 
is  included  in  Appendix  A,  page  123 . 

^The  peak  hour  and  peak  15  minutes  refer  to  peak  shopping 
periods,  not  peak  commute  periods. 

^See  Appendix  A,  page  124,   for  calculation  of  estimated 
volumes  for  City  of  Paris  full  operation. 
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visits  an  average  of  four  stores! ,   it  can  be  assumed  that  only 
one  out  of  four  visitors   (25%)   can  be  assigned  to  the  new  project. 
The  number  of  additional  trips  that  would  be  generated  into  the 
Union  Square  area  by  the  proposed  project  are  shown  in  the  last 
two  columns  of  the  above  table. 

The  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store   (to  be  located  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Post  and  Powell  streets)  would  generate  an  esti- 
mated 1,100  to  1,250  additional  one-way  trips  to  or  from  the 
Union  Square  shopping  area. 2     This  would  represent  a  56%  to  64% 
increase  over  the  transportation  impacts  of  Ne iman -Marcus , 


ll.  Magnin  Survey,  Friday, 

^See  Appendix  A,  page  12  7, 
trips  generated  by  the  proposed 


26  August  1977. 

for  calculation  of  additional 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  project. 
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b.     Pedestrian  Impacts  in  the  Immediate  Vicinity- 
Pedestrian  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  project  would 
mainly  be  concentrated  on  the  sidewalks  and  crosswalks  immedi- 
ately around  the  proposed  store.     It  is  estimated  that  the  five- 
minute  peak  pedestrian  flows  on  an  average  Friday  and  on  a  peak 
Friday  would  increase  by  up  to  38%  and  4  3%,  respectively.  These 
increases  would  occur  perhaps  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  The 
increases  would  result  in  a  D/E  pedestrian  level  of  service^  on 
an  average  Friday   (restriction  of  movement  and  conflicts  with 
opposing  traffic  and  with  intersecting  traffic)   and  an  F  pedes- 
trian level  of  service  on  a  peak  Friday   ("intolerable"  condi- 
tions)  at  the  pedestrian  crossing  of  Geary  Street  in  front  of 
the  proposed  project  site.     The  pedestrian  crossing  of  Stockton 
Street  would  operate  at  levels  of  service  D  and  D/E  on  average 
Fridays  and  peak  Fridays,  respectively.     The  sidewalks  would 
experience  A  or  B  pedestrian  levels  of  service.     The  above  dis- 
cussion represents  worst-case  conditions. 

The  worst  pedestrian  conditions  would  be  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Geary  and  Stockton  streets,  where  the  main  entrance  to 
the  proposed  project  would  be  and  where  pedestrians  would  accu- 
mulate while  waiting  for  the  green  light  at  the  crossings.  The 
proposed  building  design  would  somewhat  relieve  this  by  replac- 
ing the  existing  sharp  corner  of  the  City  of  Paris  building. 
The  proposed  design  would  increase  the  effective  width  of  the 
sidewalk  corner  by  about  seven  feet.     Between  50%  and  80%  of  all 
shoppers  entering  or  exiting  the  proposed  store  would  use  the 
corner  entrance.     The  remainder  would  use  the  second  shoppers' 
entrance  on  Geary  Street.     Shoppers  would  not  tend  to  accumulate 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  because  they  would  not  have  to 
wait  to  enter. 

It  is  concluded  that  with  the  proposed  project  the  pedestrian 
densities  would  worsen  the  levels  of  service  by  one  half  or  one 
full  level.     Pedestrian  conditions  would  be  most  critical  on  the 
Geary  Street  and  Stockton  Street  crosswalks  where  they  would 


ISee  Appendix  A,  Table  A-2,  page  121,   for  the  definition  of 
pedestrian  levels  of  service. 
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reach  levels  of  service  D/E  and  D  on  average  Fridays  and  F  and 
D/E  on  peak  Fridays.^ 


c.     Impacts  on  Vehicular  Traffic 

The  additional  vehicle  trips  that  would  be  generated  by  the  pro- 
posed project  are  estimated  at  780  trips  on  an  average  Friday 
and  1,330  trips  on  a  peak  Friday.^     This  traffic  increase,  includ- 
ing taxi  trips,  would  be  added  to  the  traffic  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  downtown  shopping  area,  which  consists  of  approximately 
40  blocks.     No  precise  traffic  assignment  to  the  streets  can  be 
made  of  these  traffic  increases  because  of  uncertainties  regard- 
ing their  entry  points  to  the  downtown  area  and  the  specific 
destinations  of  the  vehicles.     The  additional  traffic  would  be 
distributed  over  a  number  of  downtown  streets. 

The  maximum  impact  is  estimated  as  follows.     If  it  is  assumed 
that  all  1,330  additional  daily  vehicle  trips  generated  by  the 
proposed  project  on  a  peak  Friday   (665  coming  and  665  going) 
would  end  and  start  at  the  Union  Square  Garage — which  is  unlikely, 
particularly  on  a  peak  Friday — and  that  an  additional  850  vehicle 
trips3  estimated  to  be  generated  by  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue store  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Union  Square  exhibited  sim- 
ilar travel  patterns,  the  total  additional  daily  vehicle  trips 
would  number  2,180   (1,090  coming  and  1,090  going).     Assuming  fur- 
ther that  these  1,090  vehicles,  as  they  approach  the  Stockton/ 
Geary  intersection,  which  is  the  critical  link,  would  be  equally 
divided  between  Geary  Street  and  Stockton  Street,  the  daily 
increase  would  add  3%-6%  to  the  present  daily  traffic. 


See  Appendix  A,  page  12  9,  Table  A-5,   for  a  detailed  analysis 
of  changes  in  levels  of  service. 

^These  estimates  of  additional  traffic  do  not  include  trips 
by  Neiman-Marcus  store  employees    (estimated  at  a  total  of  450  on 
average  days  and  550  on  peak  days).     It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  employees  would  generally  arrive  and  depart  from  the  store 
at  different  times  than  the  peak  shopping  trips  to  the  store 
(which  would  occur  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.).     See  Appendix  A, 
pages  130-131,  where  the  estimates  indicate  that  vehicular  traffic 
impacts  from  employees  would  not  be  measurable  and  the  transit 
increase  would  be  less  than  4%. 

■^Represents  64%  of  the  1  ,  330  additional  vehicle  trips  that 
would  be  generated  by  Neiman-Marcus.      (See  Appendix  A,  page  127, 
for  calculation. ) 
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d.     Impacts  on  Parkingl 


The  reserve  capacity  of  the  adjacent  parking  garages  would  be 
unable  to  absorb  the  number  of  vehicles  estimated  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  project,  especially  on  peak  days,  when  most  central 
garages  are  already  fully  occupied. 2    The  additional  parking 
demand  would  therefore  have  to  be  satisified  in  more  distant  park- 
ing facilities.     The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  shoppers  in 
the  Union  Square  area,  on  the  average,  would  have  to  park  fur- 
ther away   (about  one  block)     from  the  central  shopping  area.  It 
is  expected  that  most  of  the  excess  parking  demand  caused  by  th 
Neiman-Marcus  project  would  have  to  be  satisfied  in  the  south  of 
Market  area. 

In  the  long  range,  the  increased  parking  deficiencies  in  the 
most  central  areas  and  the  potential  parking  cost  increases 
would  tend  to  make  people  shift  to  other  transportation  modes 
or  to  other  destinations  where  parking  would  be  more  convenient. 

#  The  prediction  of  a  shift  to  other  transportation  modes,  which 
would  also  include  carpools,   is  based  on  the  fact  that  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  parking  are  among  the  major  criteria  influ- 
encing the  choice  of  travel  modes. 


e.     Impacts  on  Transit 

Between  310  and  53  0  additional  person  trips  would  be  generated 
on  the  MUNI  buses  and  coaches  on  a  Friday.     These  additional 
rides  would  be  distributed  over  all  the  routes  serving  the  Union 
Square  shopping  area,  including  the  streetcars  on  Market  Street. 
If  all  these  additional  riders  entered  the  downtown  area  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  they  would  represent  about  3.3%  of  the 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.  ridership  on  bus  routes  1,   2,   3,   30,   30X,   38,  and 


■'•See  Appendix  A,  page  131,  for  a  full  discussion  of  parking 
demand  and  capacity. 

^See  Appendix  A,  page  131,  for  a  full  discussion  of  parking 
garage  capacity. 

•  ^San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Parking  Management  Plan,  Metropolitan 

Transportation  Commission,  no  date. 
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4  5.1     The  average  bus  load  on  these  bus  routes  would  increase 
from  about  51%  to  about  54.3%  of  seating  capacity.     If  it  is 
assumed  that  some  patrons  would  represent  about  1,8%  of  10  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  ridership  on  all  bus  and  streetcar  lines  serving  the 
project  area. 

Most  of  the  ridership  increases  would  occur  at  off-peak  periods 
when  the  transit  system  operates  below  its  capacity. 

Adding  64%  for  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store  and  assuming 
that  all  additional  riders  entered  the  downtown  area  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  the  cumulative  impact  of  the  proposed  project 
and  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store  would  be  about  3.0%  of 
the  10  a.m. -2  p.m.  ridership  on  all  streetcars  and  bus  routes 
serving  the  Union  Square  area. 

The  estimated  additional  number  of  riders  on  the  cable  cars  would 
be  40-60  for  a  Friday,  and  would  occur  at  those  periods  when  the 
cable  cars  are  most  heavily  overloaded.     The  additional  demand 
would  represent  about  one-half  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  one 
cable  car.     Waiting  times  for  a  place  on  the  cable  cars  would 
increase.     If  the  additional  demand  from  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  store  is  included,  the  additional  capacity  requirement 
would  be  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  cable  car. 

0  The  other  transportation  modes  would  include  carpooling, 

regional  transit  systems   (BART,  AC  transit.  Southern  Pacific, 
SamTrans,  Golden  Gate  Transit)   and  MUNI.     No  data  are  available 
to  predict  how  many  people  would  shift  to  other  modes  or  how  many 
would  shift  to  each  mode.     These  shifts  would  primarily  occur 
during  peak  shopping  periods,  not  during  peak  commute  hours. 
They  could  potentially  involve  increased  operating  costs  for 
the  transit  operators. 


f.     Loading  and  Unloading 

•  No  traffic  impacts  are  expected  from  delivery  and  unloading. 

Most  freight  material  would  be  delivered  at  a  trucking  dock  con- 
necting directly  to  the  basement.  This  dock  would  be  accessible 
from  O'Farrell  through  Security  Pacific  Plaza  and  would  be  adja- 
cent to  the  Liberty  House  loading  docks.     Traffic  levels  on  this 


-•-San  Francisco  MUNI:     Report  of  Traffic  Checks,  Volum.e 
Counts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  30  June  1976.     No  counts  were 
included  for  routes  38X  and  85,  the  shopper  shuttle.     The  rider- 
ship counts  were  undertaken  at  Post  and  Powell,  Stockton  and 
Sutter  and  O'Farrell  and  Powell  for  routes  1,   2,   3,   30X,  38, 
and  45,  and  at  Market  and  South  Van  Ness  for  the  streetcars. 
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section  of  O'Farrell  Street  were  observed   (by  the  traffic  con- 
sultant)  to  be  lower  than  levels  on  Geary  and  Stockton  streets. 
The  dock,  shown  in  Figure  1 ,  page  12,  would  be  behind  the  exist- 
ing 133-157  Geary  building  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Paris  build- 
ing.    The  proposed  project  would  replace  both  buildings.  Although 
the  frequency  of  freight  deliveries  would  vary  from  day  to  day, 
the  project  sponsor  estimates  there  would  be  about  six  to  ten 
deliveries  a  day,  most  of  which  would  occur  between  7:30  a.m.  and 
9  a.m.     No  deliveries  would  be  received  after  3:30  p.m. 


F.     CLIMATE  AND  AIR  QUALITY 
1.  Microclimate 

As  the  proposed  building  would  be  approximately  the  same  height 
as  the  existing  structure   (excluding  the  tower) ,  no  change  in 
local  shadow  patterns  would  occur  and  effects  on  local  windspeed 
would  be  expected  to  be  imperceptible. 


2.     Air  Quality 

a.     Construction  Impacts 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  project  would  result  in  a  short- 
term  increase  in  suspended  particulate  matter,  during  the  con- 
struction phase,  which  would  be  a  nuisance  to  pedestrians  and 
businesses  adjacent  to  the  site. 
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b.     Carbon  Monoxide 


Local  effects.     Roadside  carbon  monoxide   (CO)  concentrations 
(CO  is  the  most  common  local  air  pollutant)  were  developed  for 
existing  conditions  and  for  predicted  conditions  during  opera- 
tion of  a  Neiman-Marcus  store.     Concentrations  caused  by  local 
traffic  were  estimated  for  meteorological  conditions  which 
restrict  diffusion  of  CO   (a  "worst-case"  condition). ^    A  back- 
ground factor  of  27%  of  the  local  traffic  contribution  of  this 
pollutant  was  added  to  the  level  resulting  from  local  traffic, 
to  account  for  upwind  sources  and  to  predict  actual  concentra- 
tions. 2     Traffic  increases  from  the  Neiman-Marcus  project  and 
the  proposed  Saks  project  were  combined,  in  order  to  evaluate 
their  cumulative  effects.     In  predicting  pollution  emission  rates, 
average  speeds  of  20  mph  for  the  eight-hour  average  and  10  mph 
for  the  peak  one-hour  time  period  on  Geary  Street  were  assumed; 
on  Stockton,  average  speeds  of  10  mph  and  7  mph  were  assumed  for 
the  eight -hour  average  and  one-hour  peak  periods,  respectively. 

On  a  peak  day,  Neiman-Marcus  customers  are  expected  to  generate 
1,330  additional  daily  vehicle  trips   (665  coming  and  665  going). 
The  450  to  550  employees  would  also  generate  new  trips;  up  to 
16%  of  the  employees  are  expected  to  use  automobiles. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  and  high  cost  of  parking  near  the 
project  site,  employees  would  probably  park  south  of  Market 
Street  and  would  not  impact  vehicular  traffic  levels  near  the 
site.     This  would  also  be  true  for  a  portion  of  the  customers. 
For  the  air  quality  impact  analysis  it  has  been  assumed  as  a 
worst-case  condition  that  all  patrons  would  use  the  Union  Square 
garage,  and  that  trips  would  be  equally  distributed  on  Stockton 
and  Geary  streets. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  auto  trip  generation  from  the  Saks 
project  would  be  60%  of  that  of  the  proposed  project  (see 
Appendix  A.  Transportation) .     The  new  trips  generated  by  these 


About  2  miles  per  hour  wind  (one  meter  per  second)  forming 
a  22  1/2-degree  angle  with  the  roadway,  under  stable  atmospheric 
conditions . 

^Vehicle  pollution  emission  rates  are  taken  from  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District   (BAAPCD) , 
updated  by  the  most  recent  EPA  emission  factors.     BAAPCD,  Guide- 
lines for  Air  Quality  Impact  Analysis  of  Projects,  Technical 
Services  Division  Information  Bulletin,  1  June  1975;  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Bay  Area  Governments    (ABAG)  memorandum  from  Ron  Wada 
to  Mike  Kim  regarding  Modifications  to  Baseline  Emissions  Inven- 
tory due  to  EPA's  Supplement  8,   18  July  1977. 
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facilities  would  occur  mainly  between  10  a,m.  and  2  p.m.  How- 
ever, as  a  worst-case  assumption,  project  traffic  has  been  super- 
imposed on  the  present  peak  one^hour  and  eight-hour  traffic  vol- 
umes to  correspond  with  the  averaging  times  for  the  federal  stan- 
dards for  carbon  monoxide.     Peak  one-hour  trip  generation  by  the 
two  new  buildings  was  assumed  to  be  25%  of  the  total  generation; 
this  additional  traffic  was  added  to  existing  peak~hour  traffic 
levels  supplied  by  the  EIR  traffic  consultant.     Existing  eight- 
hour  traffic  volumes  were  assumed  to  be  55%  of  the  Average  Daily 
Traffic   (ADT) ,  and  it  was  assumed  that  all  project-related  trips 
occurred  during  the  peak  eight -hour  traffic  period   (12  noon  to 
8  p.m.). 

The  results  for  worst-case  meteorological  conditions  and  the 
local  traffic  contributions  are  summarized  in  Table  4,  page  65. 
The  concentrations  resulting  from  the  local  CO  increases,  plus 
the  27%  background  factor,  result  in  levels  which  would  be  below 
present  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  CO   (35  and  9 
parts  per  million  for  the  one-hour  and  eight-hour  averaging  times, 
respectively).     Because  of  federal  and  state  emission  controls, 
improvement  in  CO  levels  is  anticipated,  with  or  without  the  pro- 
posed project.     In  the  Bay  Area  this  improvement  is  not  predicted 
to  last  beyond  approximately  1985,  at  which  time  increased  traf- 
fic would  begin  to  outweigh  CO  reductions  related  to  emission 
controls . ^ 

In  summary,   1980  traffic  from  the  two  proposed  projects  would 
increase  CO  concentrations  on  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  by  0.7 
and  0.1  parts  per  million  during  the  peak  one-hour  and  eight- 
hour  traffic  periods,  respectively. 

Regional  effects.     Regional  effects  are  related  to  the  vehicle 
miles  traveled   (VMT)   associated  with  the  proposed  project.  Aver- 
age daily  VMT  have  been  estimated  for  the  project  assuming  a 
total  average  daily  increase  of  780  vehicle  trips   (see  Chapter 
IV.  E.  Transportation,  page  56).     An  average  one-way  trip-length 
of  10  miles  has  been  estimated  by  the  transportation  subconsultant. 

Emissions  estimates  are  based  on  emission  factors^  for  an  aver- 
age trip  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour.     Projected  daily  emissions 
estimates,  together  with  estimated  future  regional  emissions  for 
the  nine-county  Bay  Area  are  shown  in  Table  5,  page  65. 


-^Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  Source  Inventory 
of  Air  Pollutants,  1973, 

2 

BAAPCD ,  Guidelines  for  Air  Quality  Impact  Analysis  of  Proj- 
ects,   1975,  updated  with  "Supplement  8"  emission  rate. 
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TABLE  4 

Roadside  Carbon  Monoxide  Concentrations  Under 
Adverse  Meteorological  Conditions 
(parts  per  million) 


1978  (present) 

1980  with  project 
Neiman-Marcus  and 
Saks  Building 

1980  without  either 
project 


Geary  Street 

1-hour  8-hour 
average  average 


Stockton  Street 


3.6 


3.9 


3.3 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1-hour 
average 

4.3 


4.8 


8-hour 
average 

1.4 


1.6 


4.1 


1.5 


Federal  ambient 
quality  standard 


35.0 


9.0 


35.  0 


9.0 


TABLE  5 


1980  Daily 

Project-Generated  and 
(tons/day) 

Regional  Emissions 

Project 

Automobile 

Emissions 

• 

1980  Regional  Emissions 

San  Francisco 
County 

Bay 
Region 

Carbon  monoxide 

0.24 

300 

2,500 

Organics 

0.  03 

95 

950 

Nitrogen  oxides 

0.06 

68 

750 

Sulphur  oxides 

0.  01 

28 

700 

Particulates 

0.  01 

18 

200 

-BAAPCD ,  Source  Inventory  of  Air  Pollutant  Emissions  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,   1973.     It  should  be  noted  that  these  pro- 
jections do  not  include  the  effects  of  implementation  of  the  Air 
Quality  Maintenance  Plan   (AQMP) . 
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The  additional  emissions  generated  by  the  project  would  increase 
the  pollutant  burden  in  the  region  and  degrade  regional  air  qual- 
ity; however,  the  increase  in  regional  emissions  would  be  at 
most  0.01%. 

A  recent  study  of  future  regional  air  quality^  found  that  photo- 
chemical oxidant  would  be  a  persistent  problem  in  the  future, 
and  that  substantial  reductions  in  hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  photochemical  oxidant, 
would  be  necessary  to  attain  the  federal  standard  for  photochemi- 
cal oxidant  in  the  Bay  Area.     The  project  would  increase  emissions 
of  these  pollutants,  making  attainment  of  the  standard  for  oxi- 
dant more  difficult,  but  the  total  increase  would  not  be  statis- 
tically significant  in  a  regional  context. 


G.  NOISE 

1 .     Construction  Noise 

Project  construction,  including  demolition  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture and  erection  of  the  proposed  building,  would  tem.porarily 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  surrounding  area.     Typical  demoli- 
tion and  construction  noise  levels  are  listed  below: 

Equipment  Type  dBA  at  50  feet 

Air  compressor  81 

Backhoe  85 

Bulldozer  87 

Grader  85 

Jackhammer 

(pavement  breaker)  88 

Truck  88 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  or  describe  the  future  noise  environ- 
ment during  the  construction  period  because  of:     (1)  multiple 
demolition  and  construction  operations,    (2)  variable  noise  lev- 
els generated  by  construction  and  demolition  equipment  and  opera- 
tions, and   (3)   the  variation  in  proximity  of  equipment  to  noise- 
sensitive  receptors. 


•^Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  Draft  Environmental 
Management  Plan,  December  1977,  adopted  10  June  1978  by  the  ABAG 
General  Assem±)ly. 
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The  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance-"-  limits  the  noise  emission  of 
powered  construction  equipment,  except  impact  tools,  to  80  dBA 
at  100  feet.     It  also  prohibits  construction  work  at  night   (8  p.m. 
to  7  a.m.)   if  the  noise  emission  from  such  work  exceeds  the  ambi- 
ent noise  level  by  5  dBA  at  the  property  line,  unless  a  special 
permit  is  authorized  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Works.     Both  the  intake  and  exhaust  of  impact  tools  including 
jackhammers,  pavement  breakers,  and  piledrivers  must  be  muffled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works.     This  proj- 
ect would  require  no  piledriving. 

During  construction  of  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  store,  equip- 
ment complying  with  the  noise  ordinance  would  still  increase 
noise  levels  at  adjacent  buildings  because  of  the  buildings' 
proximity  to  the  proposed  construction  site  and  the  possibility 
of  multiple  pieces  of  equipment  operating  simultaneously.  For 
example,  one  piece  of  equipment  complying  with  the  noise  ordi- 
nance produces  80  dBA  at  100  feet;   an  additional  piece  of  equip- 
ment, producing  equal  noise,  would  add  about  3  dBA,  making  the 
level  about  83  dBA  at  100  feet.     Under  "worst-case"  conditions, 
with  several  pieces  of  equipment  operating  simultaneously  on  the 
site,  the  L50  would  be  about  86  dBA  outside  buildings  across 
Geary  and  Stockton  streets  from  the  project  site.     This  level  of 
construction  would  result  in  as  much  as  a  19-dBA  increase  along 
Geary  Street  and  a  21  dBA  increase  along  Stockton  Street  over 
the  existing  levels  there.     The  L50  in  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  Union  Square  would  increase  as  much  as  14  dBA  over  the  exist- 
ing levels  there.     Maximum  noise  levels  in  the  area  would  not 
increase  over  existing  maximum  levels  generated  by  buses  and 
trucks  on  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets, ^  but  the  maximum  or  near- 
maximum  levels  would  occur  for  longer  periods  out  of  each  hour. 

Inside  buildings  across  Geary  Street  from  the  site,  an  average 
level  of  65  to  70  dBA  would  result   (assuming  open  windows  for 
ventilation) .     A  very  loud  voice  effort  would  be  required  to 
communicate  at  distances  of  three  to  four  feet.     On  the  side- 
walks opposite  the  site,   someone  talking  would  have  to  shout  to 
be  understood  at  a  distance  of  two  feet.     An  increase  in  the 
L5Q  of  19  or  21  dBA  would  be  perceived  as  a  quadrupling  in 
loudness.     The  increase  coupled  with  speech  interference  effects 
would  be  expected  to  provoke  complaints. 


San  Francisco  Municipal  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII, 
Section  1,  Article  29,  1972. 

'^Refer  to  Appendix  B  for  a  description  of  the  existing 
maximum  noise  levels  at  the  proposed  building  site. 
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#  Trucking  of  construction  materials  to  and  from  the  site  should 
not  cause  an  increase  in  noise  levels  over  the  existing  bus  and 
truck  traffic  noise  in  the  area.     As  the  maximum  noise  levels 
during  construction  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  maximum  noise 
levels  from  trucks  and  buses,  shoppers  are  not  expected  to  be 
diverted  from  the  area.     The  amplitude,  character,  and  duration 
of  the  noise  would  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  pedestrian 
circulation  or  shopping  habits. 

2.     Project  Operational  Noise 

The  project  is  not  expected  to  create  a  statistically  significant 
increase  in  vehicular  traffic  volumes,  so  traffic  noise  in  the 
area  would  not  increase. 

Mechanical  equipment  in  buildings  has  caused  increased  environ- 
mental noise  levels  in  other  areas  of  downtown  San  Francisco. 
Mechanical  equipment  noise  is  regulated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Noise  Ordinance,  Section  2909,  Fixed  Source  Noise  Levels. ^  The 
project  site  and  surrounding  area  are  zoned  C-3-R  and  C-3-G 
except  for  Union  Square,  which  is  zoned  P.     The  P  zoning  district 
is  not  covered  by  the  noise  ordinance.     In  the  C-3-R  zoning  dis- 
trict and  the  nearby  C-3-G,  equipment  noise  levels  cannot  exceed 
70  dBA  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  10  p.m.     The  building 
equipment  would  not  operate  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  If 
equipment  noise  were  controlled  so  as  not  to  exceed  60  dBA  in 
the  Park  during  the  hours  of  operation,  then  the  equipment  noise 
would  be  inaudible  except  during  lulls  in  traffic. 


3 .     Compatibility  of  the  Site  for  the  Proposed  Land  Use 

The  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the  site  for 
the  project  are  contained  in  the  City's  Plan  for  Transportation 
Noise  Control. 2     The  criteria  establish  "Land  Use  Consequences" 
based  upon  the  noise  levels  to  which  proposed  projects  would  be 
exposed. 

The  proposed  project  falls  within  Land  Use  Consequence  B,  which 
states:   "New  construction  or  development  should  be  undertaken 
only  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  noise  reduction  require- 
ments is  made  and  needed  noise  insulation  features  included  in 
the  design . " 


-^San  Francisco  Municipal  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII, 
Section  1,  Article  29  (1972). 

2 

Environmental  Protection  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
of  San  Francisco,  Figure  2,  page  12,  September  1974. 
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H.     COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Fire  protection  for  the  proposed  project  could  be  provided  with 
no  additional  manpower  or  equipment  necessary. ^ 

No  changes  in  requirements  for  police  services  or  for  police 
involvement  are  anticipated^  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  project. 

Demolition  debris  would  be  removed  from  the  project  site,  and 
probably  used  for  landfill  at  some  Bay  Area  location  currently 
requiring  heavy  fill  material.     The  proposed  project  would  gen- 
erate approximately  1,750  pounds  of  solid  waste  per  day. 3  The 
refuse  would  be  trucked  to  a  transfer  station  in  South  San 
Francisco  and,  following  separation,  would  ultimately  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Mountain  View  Landfill  site.     This  landfill  site  is 
considered  viable  until  1989^  although  the  San  Francisco  contract 
with  the  landfill  expires  in  198  3.     The  solid  waste  generated  by 
the  project  would  constitute  approximately  0.04%5  of  the  yearly 
amount  of  refuse  accepted. 

The  proposed  project  is  estimated  to  have  a  monthly  water  con- 
sumption of  560,000  gallons, 6  or  3.2  gallons  per  square  foot  of 
gross  floor  area  per  month.      (For  comparison,  the  water  con- 
sumption for  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  on  Union  Square  is 
estimated  at  3.1  gallons  per  square  foot  per  month,  the  Liberty 
House  store  uses  about  2.0  gallons  per  square  foot  per  month, 
and  Macy's  uses  3.1  gallons  per  square  foot  per  month.  )'7  Assum- 
ing that  all  the  water  used  in  the  proposed  building  would 


■"■Robert  Rose,  Chief,  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  telephone 
conversation,   7  October  1977. 

■^Charles  Gain,  Chief,  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  letter, 
14  October  1977. 

•^Based  on  1  lb/100  sq.   ft.  of  floor  area  per  day,  as  stip- 
ulated in  California  Solid  Waste  Management  Board  Bulletin  No.  2, 
Solid  Waste  Generation  Factors  in  California,   8  July  1974. 

^Santa  Clara  County  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan,  1975. 

^Ibid. 

^MaGill-Cloyd  Engineers,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas,  consultants 
for  Neiman-Marcus . 

'''Theresa  Peltier,  Acting  Supervisor  of  Consumer  Accounts, 
San  Francisco  Water  Department,  telephone  conversation,  17  August 
1978. 
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eventually  end  up  in  the  City's  combined  sewers,   the  5  60,000 
gallons  of  water  per  month  would  constitute  approximately 
0.0002%  of  the  65  million  gallons  dry  weather  flow  per  day  at 
the  North  Point  Treatment  Plant. 


I.  ENERGY 

All  energy  needs  for  the  proposed  project  would  be  supplied  by 
electricity   (including  the  energy  demands  from  the  proposed 
restaurant) .     The  connected  electrical  load  is  estimated  to  be 
2,200  kilowatts. 1    Estimated  monthly  consumption  for  all  elec- 
trical needs  would  be  250,000  kilowatt  hours   (Kwh)   or  1.4  Kwh 
per  square  foot  of  total  floor  area   (total  floor  area  is  175,000 
square  feet) .     The  maximum  allowable  energy  consumption  per 
square  foot  per  year  according  to  Title  24  of  the  California 
Administrative  Code  is  19.53  Kwh;  the  energy  budget  per  year 
for  the  proposed  store's  gross  conditioned  floor  area  is  19.18 
Kwh  or  approximately  20  0,000  Btu.2     (For  comparison,  the  energy 
consumption  for  Macy's  Department  Store  is  2.4  Kwh  per  square 
foot  per  month. 3) 

Anticipated  daily  and  annual  load  distribution  curves  are  found 
in  Figure  23/  page  71.     The  curves  are  based  on  inside  tempera- 
tures of  78°  F  for  cooling  and  70**  for  heating.  (Temperatures 
for  heating  in  other  department  stores  vary,  but  are  72°  F  to 
74°  F  in  many  instances.)     The  monthly  distribution  curve  shows 
that  the  highest  demand  for  energy  would  be  in  the  winter  months 
between  November  and  March,  when  some  heating  would  be  required. 
The  peaks  of  the  monthly  consumption  curve  coincide  approximately 
with  the  peak  demands  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
(PG&E) ,  which  occur  between  November  and  January.     The  hourly 
consumption  curve  indicates  that  the  electrical  demand  would 
rise  after  9:30  a.m.  prior  to  opening  of  the  proposed  store;  by 
10:00  a.m.  the  demand  would  have  risen  to  332  kilowatts,  which 


■'■George  Cloyd,  Magill-Cloyd  Engineers,   Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
telephone  conversation,   26  September  1977. 

2one  Kwh  is  10,239  Btu.     This  conversion  factor  incorporates 
generation  and  transmission  efficiencies  as  defined  in  the  Energy 
Conservation  Design  Manual  for  New  Non-Residential  Buildings  by 
California  Energy  Resources,  Conservation,  and  Development 
Commission,  October  1977. 

■^Barbara  Midzuno,  Air  Control,  Macy's  Department  Store, 
telephone  conversation,   8  September  1978. 
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would  translate  into  sufficient  heating  and/or  cooling  to  make 
the  store  comfortable  for  customers  from  a  climatic  point  of 
view. 

The  energy  demand  of  250,000  Kwh  per  month,  or  3,000,000  Kwh 
per  year,  would  be  generated  partly  by  hydroelectric  power  but 
predominantly  by  fossil  fuels,  a  nonrenewable  resource.     If  only 
fossil  fuels  were  used,  an  estimated  18,000  gallons  of  oil  would 
be  required  monthly  to  generate  that  amount  of  electricity. 
Energy  demand  for  a  single-family  residential  unit  is  approxi- 
mately 1,200  Kwh  per  month,  or  85  gallons  of  oil.l 


J.  ECONOMICS 

1 .     Construction  Employment 

Employment  during  the  estimated  16  months  of  construction  would 
involve  a  maximum  of  approximately  150  persons.     The  labor  cost 
would  be  about  50%  of  the  building  cost,  or  $5.7  million. ^  As 
shown  in  Table  6,  about  250  person-years  would  be  necessary  to 
build  the  proposed  store. 

•     TABLE  6 

Niimber  of  Person-Years  of  Construction 

Total  value  of  new  improvements   (1977$)  $11,300,000 

On-site  labor  share  of  improvements  5,700,000 
(50%. of  cost  of  improvements) 3 

Per son -weeks  of  construction  labor  8,100 
(at  $644  /week4  ) 

Person-years  of  construction  labor  156 


Brian  Pace,  PG&E,  telephone  conversation,  24  August  1978. 

2 

James  Floyd,  Ne iman -Marcus ,  personal  communication, 
September  1977. 

•  ^The  on-site  labor  cost  for  payroll  for  the  construction 

of  the  proposed  project  is  estimated  to  amount  to  50%. 

^  ^Based  on  an  average  salary  of  $16.61/hour   (including  fringes) 

for  painters,  cement-masons,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electric- 
ians, and  general  laborers.     Joseph  Preston,  Calfiornia  Employ- 
ment Development  Department,  Employment  Data  and  Research,  tele- 
phone conversation,   5  December  197  8. 
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2 .  Permanent  Employment 

Permanent  Employment  for  a  typical  year  following  completion  of 
the  proposed  project  is  estimated  at  450  on  an  average  day  and 
550  on  a  peak  day,  broken  down  as  follows: 

Average  Day  Peak  Day 

Sales                                                      270  330 

Clerical                                                 135  165 

Managerial                                             45  55 

450  550 

Currently  22  persons  are  employed  in  the  133-157  Geary  Street 
building.     It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  shops  would  relo- 
cate to  new  stores  or  to  other  branch  outlets,  retaining  some 
of  the  employees  now  working  at  133-157  Geary  Street.  Magnarama, 
the  foinner  tenant  of  part  of  the  City  of  Paris  building,  employed 
11  persons. 

Employment  of  minorities  would  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.  Affirmative  Outreach  Program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  recruit  female  and  minority  applicants 
for  jobs  in  all  categories,  and  to  train  and  promote  capable 
employees  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  physical  handicap,  or  age. 

The  creation  of  450  new  jobs  may  not  directly  affect  the  current 
rate  of  unemployment  in  San  Francisco;  however,  the  Neiman-Marcus 
store  has  a  policy  of  taking  positive  steps  toward  employing  and 
training  the  unemployed  and  people  of  minority  groups. 

3 .  Municipal  Revenues 

Municipal  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  proposed  project  would 
include  property,  payroll,  and  sales  taxes.     Table  7,  page  74, 
shows  the  estimated  City  revenues  from  the  proposed  project; 
the  numbers  in  parentheses  in  the  "San  Francisco  Revenue  Share" 
column  indicate  current  estimated  revenues. 

In  addition,  during  the  construction  period,  the  City  could 
expect  payroll  taxes  from  a  labor  cost  of  $5,700,000,  or  approx- 
imately $63,000.1 


■'"Based  on  payroll  tax  of  1.1% 
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4 .     Municipal  Costs 


Municipal  expenditures  such  as  street  cleaning,  fire  protection, 
sanitary  sewage  services, 2  and  police  services^  are  not  expected 
to  increase  if  the  proposed  project  is  implemented. 


#  5.     Rehabilitation  Tax  Incentives 

The  tax  bill  recently  signed  by  President  Carter  provides  a  10% 
deduction  from  taxes  for  the  cost  of  restoration.     In  order  to 
use  the  investment  credit,  plans  for  restoration  must  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  prior  to  the  restoration.     It  is 
Neiman-Marcus •  opinion  that  this  certification  time  would  cost 
more  in  inflation  than  the  value  of  the  10%  deduction.*^ 

#  In  addition,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  provides  disincentives  for  demo- 
lishing historic  buildings:     demolition  costs  are  not  deductible, 
and  accelerated  depreciation  of  the  building  is  not  possible. 5 
Even  though  the  proposed  project  would  incorporate  the  existing 
Rotunda  and  dome  in  the  design,   the  tax  disincentives  would  still 
be  in  e'ffect.^     However,   the  tax  disincentives  are  considered  mini- 
mal to  the  project  sponsor  when  the  total  cost  over  the  life  of 
the  proposed  project  is  evaluated. 

K.     GROWTH- INDUCING  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

When  fully  implemented,  the  proposed  project  would  create  a 
maximum  of  550  jobs,   330  of  which  would  be  sales  positions,  165 
would  be  clerical  and  55  would  be  managerial.     Most  of  the  cler- 


-•-Robert  Rose,  Chief,  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  tele- 
phone conversation,  October  1977. 

^T.  Landers,  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Works,  telephone  conversation,  6  September 
1978. 

3 

Charles  Gain,  Chief,  San  Francisco  Police  Department, 
letter,   14  October  1977. 

^John  Caldecott,  Attorney,  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores, 
Inc.,  discussion,   2  December  1978. 

^John  Burns,  Architect,  Historic  American  Buildings  survey. 
National  Parks  Service,  Office  of  Archaeoiogic  and  Historic 
Preservation,   telephone  conversation,   8  September  1978. 

^Hans  Kreutzberg,  Historian,  Office  of  Historic  Preserva- 
tion,  telephone  conversation,   8  September  1978. 
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ical/sales  workers  and  expected  to  come  from  San  Francisco 
County.     Managerial  workers  could  also  live  in  the  East  Bay 
and  northern  San  Mateo  and  Marin  Counties. 

The  proposed  project  is  not  anticipated  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  projected  population  growth  pattern  of  the  City.  The 
store,  however,  could  induce  growth  in  the  economy  by  increasing 
money  spent  in  the  City  for  tourist  trade,  the  new  employment 
positions,  and  by  generating  more  public  revenues  from  sales 
taxes,  payroll  taxes,  and  property  taxes. 

The  expenditures  from  construction  and  permanent  employment  would 
result  in  a  new  secondary  employment  within  the  local  economy. 
As  new  income  is  spent  and  re-spent  within  the  regional  economy, 
a  multiplier  effect  would  occur,  whereby  the  actual  amount  of 
income  generated  in  the  economy  would  be  greater  than  the  initial 
income  accruing  to  the  region.^ 

The  proposed  project  would  add  to  the  number  of  specialty  stores 
in  the  Union  Square  area  and  could  further  induce  the  type  of 


lAt  present,  there  is  no  specific  multiplier  available 
that  can  measure  the  extent  to  which  construction  and  permanen 
employment  could  affect  the  economy  of  San  Francisco.     An  econ- 
omic Input-Output  model  developed  in  1967  for  the  State  of 
California  indicates  that  the  multiplier  could  be  about  1.3 
times  the  projected  annual  sales  of  $11.4  million   (first  year). 
It  is  likely  that  the  multiplier  effect  from  sales  and  perman- 
ent employment  would  be  greater  than  1.3,  but  to  measure  the 
actual  effect,  one  would  have  to  model  the  entire  economy  of  San 
Francisco,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  done. 
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retail  growth  currently  taking  place.     Some  of  the  retailers 
adjacent  to  Union  Square  anticipate  that  more  potential  customers 
would  be  attracted  to  the  area  by  the  proposed  project  (and  the 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store)   and  the  increased  trend  in  sales  would 
continue.-^    Other  retailers  are  not  certain  of  the  growth 
inducing  impacts  of  additional  stores. 2 

•  Retail  trade  in  San  Francisco  continues  to  increase.  The 

average  annual  taxable  sales  per  retail  store  as  computed  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Equalization  increased  by  4  0%  from 
197  2  to  1977.3     The  downtown  commercial  establishments  are 
expected  to  continue  to  increase  sales  and  capture  part  of  the 
tourist  market  retail  trade,  which  is  the  City's  major  source 
of  business. 4 


When  the  City  of  Paris  Department  Store  closed  in  197  2,  neither 
Macy's  nor  I.  Magnin  noticed  any  effect  on  their  sales  for  sev- 
eral reasons:     The  City  of  Paris'   inventory  was  not  competitive, 
its  customers  may  not  have  patronized  other  stores,  and  annual 
sales  near  the  time  of  closing  were  just  a  fraction  of  the 
total  at  other  Union  Square  department  stores. -^'^ 

•  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  350  to  400  jobs  were  lost  when 
the  City  of  Paris  ceased  operation.^     This  represents  a  loss  of 
350  to  4  00  retail  trade  positions  annually  and  perhaps  nearly  a 
million  dollars  in  revenue  to  the  City  in  the  forms  of  payroll 
and  sales  taxes. 


William  Wittick,  Vice  President  of  Administration  and 
Control,   I.  Magnin,  telephone  conversation,   28  August  1978. 

2joel  Esquith,  Controller,  Macy's  Department  Store,  tele- 
phone conversation,   29  August  197  8. 

■^Although  retail  trade  increased,  it  increased  the  least  in 
the  nine  Bay  Area  Counties.     The  Bay  Area  total  gain  was  61%  and 
the  state  as  a  whole  was  63.4%.     The  "average  annual  sales  per  ■ 
store"  should  always  be  considered  "relative"  instead  of  exact 
and  pertain  to  entire  counties.     In  the  case  of  San  Francisco, 
certain  areas  of  the  City   (e.g..  Ocean  Avenue)   lost  retail  trade 
to  the  suburbs,  but  the  retail  trade  in  the  downtown  area  (e.g.. 
Union  Square)  increased. 

4  . 

Richard  Morton,  Manager,  Planning  Department,  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  telephone  conversation,   7  December  197  8. 

^Steward  Morton,   former  Personnel  Director,  City  of  Paris 
telephone  conversation,   8  December  197  8. 
g 

Based  on  estimated  payroll  tax  for  4  00  employees  annually 
and  sales  tax  based  on  an  estimated  $150  per  square  foot  for 
the  six  years  that  the  City  of  Paris  building  has  been  vacant. 
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L.     COMMUNITY  CONCERNS 


•    Several  community  groups  have  expressed  interest  in  the  proposed 
project.     Their  attention  has  focused  primarily  on  retention  of 
the  City  of  Paris  building  and  on  the  proposed  design  for  the 
Neiman-Marcus  store.      (See  pages  23  and  24  in  Chapter  III,  Envir- 
onmental Setting,  A.  Site  History,  for  a  description  of  the  land- 
mark designation  processes  in  which  many  concerned  groups  and 
individuals  were  involved. 

#  The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  City  of  Paris  building  is  worth  pre- 
serving.-'-   The  Foundation  has  pointed  out^  that  the  City  of  Paris 
building  is  included  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
and  that  it  is  discussed  in  Here  Today. 3    The  reason  for  the 
building's  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  and  its  mention 
in  Here  Today  was  based  on  the  architectural  importance  of  the 
building's  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  space  formed  by  the 
Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome.     The  Foundation  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  the  proposed  building. 


-■■Letter  to  EIP  from  Robert  Berner,  Executive  Director, 
The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage, 
14  August  197  8. 


Meeting  between  EIP  staff  and  Robert  Berner,  Heritage 
Foundation,   31  August  1977. 

•  Junior  League  of  San  Francisco,   Inc.,  Here  Today:  San 

Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  pages  90  and  91,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  Books,  1968. 
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The  Citizens'   Conimittee  to  Save  the  City  of  Paris  Building 
would  like  the  building  preserved  in  toto ,  as  the  proposed  proj- 
ect would  interrupt  the  pedestrian  environment  now  provided  by 
the  continuous  windows  on  Geary  Street  from  Kearny  Street  to 
Union  Square.     Furthermore,  the  Committee  contends  that  demoli- 
tion of  the  building  would  eliminate  what  it  considers  one  of 
the  five  great  architectural  interior  spaces  in  San  Francisco 
(nongovernmental  and  nonreligious) . 

The  Committee  investigated  alternative  uses  of  the  existing 
building.     One  such  alternative  would  entail  one-tenant  occu- 
pancy of  the  first  several  floors,  and  occupancy  of  the  remain- 
ing floors  by  a  number  of  smaller  boutiques.     Another  alterna- 
tive would  be  a  combination  hotel/Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store. 
The  Committee  has  also  offered  suggestions  for  restoration  of 
the  existing  building  and  construction  of  a  new  building  at 
133-157  Geary  for  use  as  a  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store.  This 
alternative  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.  B.,  page  92. 

The  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Association  (SPUR) 
has  stressed  that  the  design  of  any  building  in  the  prestigious 
Union  Square  area  should  not  imitate  a  flat,  windowless  suburban 
shopping  center-style  department  store. ^     SPUR  feels  the  design 
of  the  proposed  project,  including  incorporation  of  the  Rotunda 
and  art  glass  dome  from  the  existing  City  of  Paris  building, 
shows  sensitivity  to  the  existing  environment  of  Union  Square, 
considering  the  limitations  governing  construction  with  modern 
materials.-^     This  position  was  reiterated  in  a  recent  SPUR  report 
which  stated  that  the  proposed  structure  will  undergo  discretion- 
ary review  by  the  Planning  Department,   "which  will  further 
enhance  its  prospects  for  becoming  an  attractive  and  compatible 
new  neighbor  in  Union  Square.'"^ 

The  board  of  directors  of  San  Francisco  Beautiful  has  unanimously 
approved  the  design  of  the  proposed  project  as  compatible  with 
the  environment  of  Union  Square.     The  group  feels  San  Francisco 
should  be  as  cooperative  as  possible  with  the  needs  of  Neiman- 
Marcus,  to  encourage  the  company  to  open  a  branch  store  in  the 


^Meeting  with  EIP  staff  and  Hal  Major,  Citizens'  Committee 
to  Save  the  City  of  Paris  Building,  8  September  1977. 

^"Economics  and  Aesthetics  in  Union  Square,"  SPUR  Report 
No.   109,  May  1975. 

3 

John  Jacobs,  Executive  Director,  SPUR,  telephone  conver- 
sation, October  1977. 

4 

"Neiman-Marcus  Will  Enhance  the  Vitality  of  Union  Square," 
SPUR  Report  No.   143,  July  1978. 
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city.  It  feels  the  economic  and  visual  environment  of  the  City- 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  proposed  project.! 


^Mrs.  F.  Klussmann,  San  Francisco  Beautiful,  personal  com- 
munication, October  1977. 
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CHAPTER  V 
MITIGATION  MEASURES 

A.  HISTORICAL 

•  Incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  proposed  project  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome  to  partially  mitigate  the 
loss  of  the  City  of  Paris  building.     The  firm  of  Whisler-Patri , 
restoration  consultants  to  Johnson/Burgee,  has  developed  specifi- 
cations for  the  disassembly  and  reassembly  of  the  City  of  Paris 
glass  dome  and  Rotunda   (see  City  of  Paris  Measured  Drawings 
dated  7  November  1978  and  the  Specifications  for  the  Disassembly 
and  Assembly  of  the  City  of  Paris  Dome  and  Rotunda  dated  10 
November  1978,  available  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning). 

Retaining  the  entire  City  of  Paris  building  would  mitigate  the 
loss  of  a  historic  structure;  however,  this  mitigation  measure 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  design  criteria  put  forward  by 
the  project  sponsor  for  a  Neiman-Marcus  store.     See  Chapter  VII, 
page  92,  for  discussion  of  this  alternative. 

9  Although  it  is  not  expected  that  anything  of  archaeological  sig- 
nificance would  be  discovered,  if  any  significant  artifacts 
were  found  during  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  proposed 
new  building,  the  project  sponsor  has  agreed  to  stop  construction 
for  up  to  three  to  four  weeks  to  allow  qualified  professionals 
the  opportunity  to  study  and  remove  the  find. 

9  The  Rotunda,   sky  light  and  art  glass  dome  have  been  documented 
by  measured  drawings  and  photographs.     The  measured  drawings  pre- 
pared by  Whisler-Patri  include  photographic  documentation,  sur- 
veyor documentation  and  sketches  prepared  during  field  measure- 
ment documentation  and  reconnaissance.     Photographs  were  enlarged 
to  actual  scale  for  accurate  and  absolute  detail  description 
for  documentation. 

O  In  addition  to  the  measured  drawings,  a  draft  specification  dated 
10  Novem.ber  1978  has  been  prepared  which  describes  in  detail  the 
requirements  of  each  subcontractor  for  disassembly/reassembly. 

#  Demolition  of  the  existing  building  would  be  further  mitigated  by 
documentation  of  the  entire  building  prior  to  demolition,  using 
Historic  American  Building  Survey   (HABS)   standards.-"-  Specifically, 
the  following  would  be  prepared  per  HABS  requirements:  title 


lu.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation,  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Field 
Instructions  for  Measured  Drawings,  1977. 
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sheets,  roof  plan,   surrounding  area  drawings,  historical  state- 
ments, all  floor  plans,  elevations,  two  cross  sections,  large- 
scale  details  of  all  major  or  unique  architectural  elements, 
and  photographic  documentation.     Field  notebooks  are  being 
used  and  will  be  submitted  as  part  of  the  package.  Drawings 
will  eventually  be  transmitted  by  HABS  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress . 


B.       URBAN  DESIGN  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Mitigation  of  the  color  and  pattern  contrasts  between  the  proposed 
building  and  other  buildings  on  or  near  Union  Square  could  be 
achieved  by  use  of  light-colored  granite  squares  in  a  right 
angle  pattern.     Architects  for  the  proposed  project,  Johnson/ 
Burgee,  have  indicated  that  the  light-colored   (Swenson  Pink)  gran- 
ite squares  are  of  the  lightest  color  available  in  the  pink- 
beige  color  range  and  that  the  darker   (Regal  Red)  granite  squares 
were  selected  to  contrast  with  the  lighter-colored  granite 
squares. 1    A  less  sharply  contrasting  appearance  could  be  achieved 
by  use  of  white,  off-white,  or  beige  with  the  proposed  Swenson- 
Pink   (pink-beige)   granite.     This  would  preserve  the  warmth  of  the 
pink  tone  while  lightening  the  appearance  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing.    Project  architect  and  project  sponsor  prefer  the  darker 
Swenson  Pink/Regal  Red  combination. 

Show  windows  at  street  level,  in  addition  to  the  six  proposed, 
would  make  the  sidewalk  more  visually  active  and  lessen  the  con- 
trast with  other  adjacent  buildings.     The  project  architect  has 
stated: 

We  have  provided  maximum  glass  area  at  the  street 
level  considering  the  need  to  provide  seismic  structures 
in  the  wall  along  Stockton  Street  and  the  desire  to 
enclose  the  restored  City  of  Paris  dome  with  glass 
so  that  it  is  visible  from  Union  Square.     Only  approxi- 
mately 42%  of  the  building  at  street  level  is  solid, 
and  there  is  no  solid  section  longer  than  50  feet. 
We  feel  that  this  fulfills  the  City's  desire  to  break 
up  the  street  frontage,  particularly  the  areas  facing 
Union  Square.^ 

Greater  variety  and  reduction  in  scale  could  be  achieved  with 
increased  surface  detailing  to  produce  varied  shadow  patterns 


■^Letter  to  Environmental  Impact  Planning  Corporation, 
2  2  September  1978. 

2lbid. 
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and  variations  in  the  checkerboard  patterns  so  as  to  produce 
a  secondary  module  that  would  serve  as  a  visual  transition 
from  the  overall  surface  to  the  pedestrian  scale. 

0  Finally,  a  major  change  in  exterior  design  which  would  give 
visual  and/or  three-dimensional  expression  to  the  building 
structure  would  produce  a  more  sculptural  pattern  with  increased 
shadowing  and  texture.     These  qualities  would  further  relate 
the  building  in  scale  to  the  pedestrian  at  the  sidewalk  level. 

%  In  general,  these  mitigation  measures  move  increasingly  towards 
a  fundamentally  different  architectural  design  concept.     Such  a 
concept  would  be  characterized  by:     more  display  windows  along 
the  sidewalk;  more  surface  texture  and  modulation  which  could 
result  in  varied  shadow  patterns  under  different  lighting  con- 
ditions; less  contrast  in  the  colors  of  surface  materials;  a 
surface  pattern  which  would  provide  more  visual  expression  of 
the  building's  structural  system;  an  overall  scale  which  would 
relate  more  to  pedestrians,  typical  display  windows  and  the  ele- 
ments contained  within  them  and  less  to  the  overall  height  and 
bulk  of  the  building;  and  provision  of  a  system  of  visual  "clues" 
by  which  the  building  can  be  "measured"  visually  and  thus 
assimilated. 

0  Design  mitigation  measures  could  be  required  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission Discretionary  Review  process  which  will  take  place  after 
certification  of  the  EIR  for  the  proposed  project. 


C .  TRANSPORTATION 

1.     Construction  Mitigation  Measures 

The  most  effective  measure  to  mitigate  traffic  and  circulation 
impacts  created  by  project  construction  would  be  timing  construc- 
tion activities  so  they  would  not  coincide  with  peak  traffic  and 
pedestrian  densities.     This  measure  could  include  daily,  weekly, 
and  yearly  timing  strategies.     On  a  daily  basis,  scheduling  of 
construction  vehicle  activity  prior  to  4  p.m.  would  be  preferable. 
On  a  weekly  basis,  Friday  and  Saturdays  should  be  avoided,  because 
shopping    traffic  is  generally  highest  on  these  days.     The  possi- 
bility of  scheduling  construction  on  Sundays  should  be  investigated. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  most  congested  period  at  the  site  is  be- 
tween Thanksgiving  and  New  Year's  Eve  and  would  represent  the  per- 
iod of  worst  construction  impacts.     It  should  be  noted  that  any 
period  of  time  during  which  construction  were  restricted  would 
extend  the  projected  20-month  demolition-construction  periods. 
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proportionately  and  cause  excessive  premium  time  which  would 
be  unacceptable  to  the  project  sponsor. 

The  project  sponsor  would  comply  with  the  daily  scheduling  miti- 
gation measure  but  has  not  agreed  to  avoid  or  reduce  construction 
activities  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.     No  construction  would  be 
scheduled  on  Sundays.     The  project  sponsor  also  intends  construc- 
tion to  proceed  during  the  Thanksgiving-New  Year's  Eve  period. 

During  the  construction  period,  a  barricade  would  need  to  be  erec- 
ted around  the  project  site.     The  impacts  on  pedestrians  could  be 
mitigated  by  placing  temporary  sidewalks  around  the  construction 
barricades  on  Stockton  and  Geary  streets.     The  position  of  these 
temporary  sidewalks  would  depend  on  the  final  position  of  the  con- 
struction barricades.     If  the  barricade  extended  into  the  curb- 
lanes,  but  did  not  take  their  full  widths,  then  the  temporary 
sidewalks  could  use  the  remaining  widths  of  those  lanes  without 
further  impacts  on  traffic  movement  than  would  be  caused  by  the 
barricades  themselves. 

If  temporary  sidewalks  could  not  be  erected  due  to  lack  of  space, 
then  signs  could  be  posted  on  Stockton  Street  at  O'Farrell  Street 
and  on  Geary  Street  at  Grant  Avenue  indicating  that  the  sidewalks 
were  closed  at  the  other  end  of  the  block.     This  would  allow  pedes- 
trians to  cross  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  one  block  from  the  proj- 
ect site  rather  than  crossing  mid-block  in  the  absence  of  cross- 
walks at  the  start  of  sidewalk  closures;  both  these  measures  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  following 
application  from  the  project  sponsor. 

%  During  the  construction  period  the  flower  stand  would  need  to  be 
relocated.     Potential  temporary  locations  for  the  flower  stand 
would  be  on  Stockton  Street  south  of  the  project  site,  on  Geary 
Street,  or  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  intersec- 
tion on  the  pathway  leading  into  Union  Square.     This  location  would 
be  preferable,  as  it  would  not  reduce  existing  sidewalk  space  on 
Stockton  and  Geary  streets,  yet  the  stand  would  remain  accessible 
to  potential  customers.     Any  relocation  of  the  flower  stand  would 
require  a  change  in  the  operating  license  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  through  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  for  this  type 
of  street  vending.    The  project  sponsor  is  willing  to  pay  for  any 
moves  from  the  area  during  construction  and  back  into  the  area  on 
completion  of  construction  for  the  flower  vendor;   the  location 
of  such  a  temporary  move  would  be  agreed  upon  by  the  city  and 
the  vendor . 


2 .    ■ Operational  Mitigation  Measures 

After  project  construction,   pedestrian  circulation  would  be 
improved  on  the  east  side  of  Stockton  Street,   if  the  flower  stand 
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just  south  of  the  Geary  intersection  were  permanently  moved  to  a 
location  with  lower  pedestrian  densities.     The  flower  vendor 
would  oppose  such  a  move  as  he  considers  his  present  location 
and  exposure  to  pedestrians  necessary  for  optimum  sales. ^ 

The  most  effective  measure  for  improving  existing  and  projected 
pedestrian  circulation  would  be  to  increase  the  green  time  phases 
of  the  traffic  lights  at  the  Geary  and  Stockton  street  crosswalks. 
Pedestrian  green  time  could  be  increased  from  the  existing  15  sec- 
ons  to  27  seconds,  the  present  duration  of  the  green  phase  for 
parallel  vehicle  movement.     This  measure  would  increase  the  avail- 
able green  time  for  pedestrians  by  80%,  and  reduce  pedestrian  den- 
sities at  the  crosswalks  by  45%.     To  minimize  conflicts  between 
vehicles  turning  left  from  Geary  Street  into  Stockton  Street  and 
pedestrians  crossing  Stockton,  a  flashing  light  could  be  installed 
to  warn  the  left- turning  vehicles.  Lengthening  the  pedestrian 
green  phase  also  would  alleviate  crowded  conditions  on  the  corner 
itself  by  decreasing  accumulation  time,  thereby  decreasing  the  num 
ber  of  people  waiting  for  the  green  light  at  any  one  time.  This 
mitigation  measure  would  not  worsen  traffic  conditions,  with  one 
exception;  it  might  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles  making,  or  able 
to  make,  a  left  turn  on  red  from  Geary  and  Stockton.  Widening 
the  crosswalks  would  also  improve  pedestrian  conditions  at  the 
crossings . 

#  Moving  the  entrances  away  from  the  corner  to  locations  similar 
to  existing  City  of  Paris  entrances  would  not  result  in  any 
improvements  in  levels  of  service  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Geary 
and  Stockton,  as  the  pedestrian  demand  on  the  crosswalks  would 
be  unchanged.     Moving  the  entrances  away  from  the  corner  would, 
in  fact,  worsen  projected  levels  of  service  on  the  Geary  or 
Stockton  sidewalks  by  up  to  about  one  level  of  service,  as  ped- 
estrians arriving  from  the  crosswalks  would  have  to  use  the  side- 
walks up  to  the  entrance  rather  than  entering  the  store  directly. 
Providing  an  additional  entrance  to  the  store  on  Stockton 
Street,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  site,  would  improve  the 
pedestrian  conditions  on  Stockton  midblock  by  up  to  half  a 
level  of  service  but  would  not  improve  pedestrian  conditions 
at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  to  any  noticeable  degree. 

To  further  improve  existing  pedestrian  levels  of  service,  side- 
walks could  be  widened  at  the  Geary-Stockton  intersection.  Enlarg 
ment  of  the  width  of  the  parking  lane,  at  the  pedestrian  crossings 
would  increase  the  space  available  for  pedestrians  to  gather  and 
circulate  at  the  corner.     This  measure  would  decrease  crossing 
distance  and  time,  and  improve  pedestrian  safety. 


-■-Conversation  with  John  Murdoch,   flower  stand  vendor,  Tuesday 
15  August  1978. 
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The  locations  at  which  such  a  measure  could  be  implemented  are 
limited,  however.     The  curb  lane  on  the  north  side  of  Geary  at 
Stockton  is  a  bus-only  lane  between  4  p.m.  and  6  p.m. ,  which 
would  prevent  widening  of  the  sidewalk  there.     The  curb  lane 
on  the  south  side  of  Geary  Street  is  now  generally  used  for  load- 
ing and  parking  but  is  a  two-away  lane  during  the  evening  peak 
(4  p.m. -6p.m.).     Extension  of  the  corner  sidewalk  at  this 
location  would  reduce  the  evening  peak  hour  capacity  of  Geary 
Street  from  three  to  two  lanes.     Similarly,  both  curb  lanes  on 
Stockton  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell  are  two-way  lanes  during 
the  evening  peak,  and  corner  sidewalk  extension  on  either  side 
would  remove  one  lane  from  evening  peak  hour  service. 

The  sidewalk  could  be  widened,  however,  on  the  west  side  of  Stock- 
ton Street  immediately  south  of  Geary  Street,  by  the  width  of  the 
parking  lane,  without  reducing  the  effective  street  width. 1  This 
is  because  the  corresponding  lane  directly  north  of  the  intersec- 
tion is  a  right-turn  lane  from  Stockton  Street  onto  Geary  Street; 
thus,  no  lane  north  of  the  intersection  feeds  directly  into  the 
western  curb  lane  south  of  the  intersection.     Peak  traffic  south- 
bound on  Stockton  Street,  wishing  to  use  the  west  curb  lane  south 
of  Geary  Street,  must  transfer  into  the  lane  after  the  Geary 
intersection.     For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  this  lane  is  unavail- 
able to  moving  traffic  because  of  parked  delivery  vehicles. 

Deliveries  and  loading  operations  for  the  Macy's  Store  take  place 
at  170  O'Farrell.     I.  Magnin's  conducts  delivery  and  loading 
operations  on  Stockton,  about  half-way  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell 
Loading  takes  place  from  the  curb  lane  on  Stockton  across  the 
sidewalk  to  the  store's  delivery    entrance.     The  sidewalk  could 
not  be  widened  south  of  the  existing  Stockton  Street  crosswalk 
on  the  south  side  of  Geary,  as  delivery  vehicles  would  then  be 
forced  to  park  in  the  moving  traffic  lane  and  would  interfere 
with  traffic  flow  and  MUNI  bus  service  operations.     I.  Magnin 
considers  that  any  widening  of  the  sidewalk  between  Geary  and 
O'Farrell  would  impact  their  loading  operation.^     Their  main  deliv 
ery  occurs  at  6:30  a.m.,  but  delivery  and  pick-up  activity  contin- 
ues throughout  most  of  the  day. 

These  suggested  changes  in  sidewalk  and  crosswalk  widths,  and  sig- 
nal timing,  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     The  sidewalk 
changes  would  have  to  be  reviewed  for  conformity  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Comprehensive  Plan  by  the  City  Planning  Commission.  Funding 


^Effective  street  width  is  the  width  available  for  moving 
traffic . 

2  George  Trapp,   I.  Magnin,   telephone  conversation,   7  Decem- 
ber 1978  . 
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would  have  to  be  obtained  from  either  City  sources  or  the  project 
sponsor. 

The  project  sponsor  would  support,  in  principle,  all  the  opera- 
tional mitigation  measures  described  aboT/e  and  would  cooperate 
if  required,  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  an  analysis 
of  the  feasibility  and/or  necessity  of  each  measure.     The  sponsor's 
final  decision  as  to  these  measures  would  be  made  following  the 
Department  of  Public  Works'  decisions  on  the  overall  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  the  measures,  and  following  the  sponsor's  own 
assessment  of  benefits  to  the  proposed  project.     Further,  the  spon- 
sor's decision  would  be  based  partly  on  the  amount  of  funding 
expected  from  Neiman-Marcus . 


3 .     Transportation  Mitigation 

Parking  and  traffic  impacts  could  be  further  reduced  by  strategies 
encouraging  shoppers  to  use  public  transit  modes.     Ideally,  any 
such  strategies  should  be  implemented  by  all  stores  in  the  Union 
Square  area.     Special  advertising  and  marketing  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  stores  and  transit  districts  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Stores  might,  for  example,  distribute  special  free  bus  and  BART 
tickets  to  customers.     This  measure  would  be  especially  important 
on  peak  days,  when  roads  are  congested  and  parking  facilities  full. 
The  project  sponsor  would  not  undertake  such  a  measure,  although 
it  intends  to  post  bus  schedules  and  other  promotional  transit 
literature  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  store. 

Neiman-Marcus  has  indicated  it  would  encourage  car-  and  van- 
pooling  programs  among  employees.     Although  it  is  estimated  that 
the  traffic  impact  of  project  employees  would  not  be  measurable 
(see  Appendix  A,  page  129) ,  such  programs  would  contribute  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco's  general  goall  of  reducing  automobile  com- 
muter traffic  into  the  downtown  area.     Neiman-Marcus  would  provide 
support  for  pooling  activities,  such  as  producing  lists  of  names 
by  zip  code  so  potential  car  poolers  could  identify  each  other. 


The  Comprehensive  Plan:     Transporation  Element.     City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  City  Planning,  197  2. 
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Neiman-Marcus  also  has  expressed  willingness  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  the  establishment  of  van-pooling  programs  for  employ- 
ees,  such  as  "RIDES."!     "RIDES"  is  a  nonprofit,  publicly  funded 
corporation  which  promotes  ride-sharing  in  the  Bay  Area,  and 
leases  vans  to  groups  of  commuters  who  pay  monthly  fares,  based 
on  distance  traveled  and  number  of  riders.     Neiman-Marcus  would 
investigate  the  benefits  to  employees  and  communities  from  car- 
and  van-pooling  programs  and  evaluate  employee  responses  before 
deciding  on  the  implementation  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  impact  of  freight  deliveries  could  be  reduced  by  scheduling 
deliveries  at  other  than  morning  and  evening  peak  hours.  Neiman 
Marcus  is  not  willing  to  restrict  deliveries  to  between  the  hour 
of  7:30  a.m.  and  9  a.m.,  as  the  delivery  vans  are  not  under  its 
ownership  or  control,  but  it  estimates  most  deliveries  would  be 
made  during  those  hours.     It  will,  however,   stop  receiving  goods 
at  3:30  p.m.,   so  deliveries  would  not  occur  during  the  evening 
peak. 


D.     AIR  QUALITY 

Watering  is  the  normal  method  of  dust  control  on  construction 
sites.     The  San  Francisco  Building  Code  requires  that  measures 
be  taken  to  reduce  dust  generation,   specifically  watering  down 
demolition  materials  and  soils.     An  effective  watering  program 
(complete  coverage  twice  daily)   could  reduce  emissions  by  about 
50%.     Other  control  measures  include: 

-  scheduling  of  major  dust-generating  activities  in  the 
early  morning  when  winds  are  low. 

-  construction  phasing  such  that  major  earthmoving  and 
demolition  activities  occur  during  late  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring  months   (when  soil  has  maximum  moisture 
content) . 

-  physical  covering  of  storage  piles. 

Neiman-Marcus  would  agree  to  the  incorporation  of  all  the  above 
measures  in  the  construction  of  the  project  as  long  as  no  mater- 
ial delay  in  the  construction  program  would  result. 


RIDES  for  Bay  Area  Commuters,  Inc. 
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E.  NOISE 


1.  Construction  Noise 

Neiman-Marcus  will  have  as  a  specification  in  the  construction  con- 
tract, that  the  contractor  shall  meet  the  San  Francisco  Noise 
Ordinance  limits  on  construction  equipment  noise.  Additionally, 
the  contractor  should  be  encouraged  by  the  project  sponsor  to  be 
a  "good  neighbor"  through  use  of  technically  feasible  and  econom- 
ically reasonable  noise  control  measures.     The  Noise  Ordinance 
is  normally  enforced  by  City  staff  if  citizen  complaints  are 
received.     If  the  contractor  persisted  in  violating  the  Noise 
Ordinance,  the  City  could  withdraw  the  building  permit. 

2 .  Operations  Noise  and  Land  Use  Compatibility 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance  and 
not  to  exceed  6  0  dBA  in  Union  Square,  the  following  measures 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  proposed  project: 

a)  properly  sized  equipment,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
operating  in  a  noisy  mode 

b)  specification  of  "quiet"  equipment,  with  applicable 
noise  limitation  to  be  met  by  the  manufacturer;  this 
may  involve  an  alternate  mechanical  process  which 
emits  less  noise 

c)  silencers,  attenuators,  isolators,  barriers,  or 
other  devices  to  control  noise  emissions 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  noise  reduction  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed building's  facade  would  be  made,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  City's  Plan  for  Transportation  Noise  Control. 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  would  be  to  show  that  the  intrusive 
noise  from  traffic  would  not  exceed  an  acceptable  sound  level  in- 
side the  building.     A  report,   readable  by  a  lay  audience,  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning  when  the  design  of  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, explaining  what  noise  control  measures  are  included  and 
what  interior  noise  levels  and  community  noise  levels  are  expec- 
ted after  the  building  is  in  operation.     A  second  report,  con- 
taining actual  noise  measurements,  would  be  submitted  within  one 
month  afrer  the  building  opens  for  business,  showing  whether  or 
not  the  projected  noise  levels  were  exceeded. 
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building  outside  of  regular  customer  hours;  prior  to  opening, 
incandescent  lights  would  be  turned  on  at  a  reduced  level;  and 
not  until  the  opening  of  the  store  would  full  lighting  be  pro- 
vided.    Each  office  would  have  light  switches  so  that  when  the 
offices  were  not  occupied,  lights  could  be  turned  off. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  THAT  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED 
IF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT  IS  IMPLEMENTED 

A.  HISTORICAL 

#  Implementation  of  the  proposed  project  would  result  in  demolition 
of  a  State  Historical  Landmark  building  which  is  also  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.     While  the  dome  and  Rotunda 
would  be  preserved  in  a  new  location  in  the  proposed  building, 
the  City  of  Paris  building,  a  building  of  historical  value 
at  a  national  level  of  significance,  would  be  irretrievably 
and  forever  lost. 


B.     URBAN  DESIGN 

The  proposed  project  would  not  conform  to  Conservation  Policy  5 
of  the  Urban  Design  Plan  which  calls  for  remodeling  of  older 
buildings  to  enhance     their  original  character.     The  facade 
of  the  proposed  building  would  contrast  with  the  formal  design 
of  most  of  the  surrounding  buildings.     Placement  of  windows  would 
contrast  with  the  symmetrical  window  placement  in  other  build- 
ings facing  Union  Square.     The  design  of  the  building's  exterior 
would  relate  to  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  the  pedestrian 
environment. 


C.  TRANSPORTATION 

During  construction,  the  sidewalk  on  Geary  and  Stockton  streets 
would  be  fully  or  partially  blocked  by  a  barricade,  requiring 
diversion  of  pedestrian  flows  to  alternative  routes.  Trucks 
hauling  demolition  debris  from  the  site  to  a  location  outside 
San  Francisco  would  temporarily  increase  the  volumes  of  traffic 
during  the  demolition  period.     After  the  Neiman-Marcus  store 
opened,  pedestrian  flows  on  the  sidewalks  and  crosswalks  imme- 
diately around  the  proposed  store  would  worsen.     Vehicular  traf- 
fic into  downtown  San  Francisco  would  increase  slightly  with  78  0 
trips  generated  on  an  average  Friday,  and  1,33  0  trips  generated 
on  a  peak  Friday. 


D.     AIR  QUALITY 

Even  with  implementation  of  control  measures,  construction  activ- 
ities would  produce  a  temporary  increase  in  dust  generation, 
resulting  in  a  short-term  nuisance  to  downwind  businesses  and 
pedestrians . 
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E.  NOISE 


During  construction,  the  "worst-case"  condition   (i.e.,  several 
pieces  of  construction  equipment  operating  simultaneously)  would 
result  in  a  19  dBA  increase  along  Geary  Street  and  a  21  dBA 
increase  along  Stockton  Street.     The  L50  in  the  southeast  quad- 
rant of  Union  Square  would  increase  by  14  dBA  over  the  existing 
level.     Within  buildings  across  Geary  Street  from  the  site,  an 
average  of  65  to  70  dBA  would  result   (assuming  open  windows  for 
ventilation) . 

F .  ENERGY 

Operation  of  the  proposed  store  would  consume  approximately 
3,000,000  Kwh  of  electricity  per  year,  to  be  generated  predom- 
inantly from  non-renewable  fossil  fuels. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

A.  NO-PROJECT 

Under  the  no-project  alternative  the  existing  buildings  would 
remain,  present  site  use  would  continue,  and  new  uses  would  prob- 
ably occur.     The  currently  unoccupied  City  of  Paris  building, 
with  its  six  floors  and  basement,  has  a  total  130,300  square  feet 
of  floor  space.     The  133-157  Geary  Street  building,  with  about 
112,000  square  feet  distributed  over  a  basement  and  eight  floors, 
has  leaded  about  28,000  square  feet  to  four  retailers;  present 
occupancy  is  thus  25%  of  total  available  area. 

The  two  buildings  are  under-utilized  at  present  occupancy,  not 
only  in  percentage  of  occupied  area,  but  in  building  usage.  The 
now  empty  City  of  Paris  building  was  occupied  until  the  spring  of 
197  8  by  Magnarama   (of  Joseph  Magnin) ,  a  discount  merchandising 
operation  for  items  which  moved  slowly  at  other  Joseph  Magnin 
stores.     Current  tenants  of  the  133-157  Geary  Street  building 
include  four  stores:     a  musical  instrument  store,  and." clothing, 
shoe,  and  candy  stores.     All  tenants  have  other  stores  elsewhere 
in  the  City.     No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  project  sponsor  to 
find  tenants  to  occupy  vacant  parts  of  the  buildings,  because 
the  intent  of  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,   Inc. ,  has  been  to  use 
the  project  site  for  a  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store  in  a  new 
building. 

#  If  the  no-project  alternative  were  implemented,  there  would  be  no 
construction  disruption,  no  noise,  no  dust-generating  construction 
traffic,  and  no  other  related  impacts.     The  City  of  Paris  build- 
ing's facade  and  its  relationship  to  Union  Square  would  remain 
with  this  alternative.     If  the  no-project  alternative  were  imple- 
mented, the  City  would  continue  to  receive  $181,000  in  property 
taxes  as  opposed  to  the  estimated  $740,000  for  the  proposed  pro- 
ject.    No  payroll  and  sales  taxes  would  be  received.     In  addition, 
construction  employment  and  sales  and  clerical  jobs  in  the 
proposed  store  would  not  be  available.     The  display  windows  on 
the  pedestrian  level  of  Geary  Street,  which  contribute  to  an 
uninterrupted  showcase  element  from  Kearny  Street  to  Union  Square, 
also  would  remain.     The  windows  along  Geary  and  Stockton  streets 
are  currently  unused;  if  the  no-project  alternative  were  imple- 
mented, new  tenants  probably  would  use  the  showcase  windows  to 
exhibit  merchandise. 

As  it  would  be  uneconomical  for  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc., 

the  parent  company  of  Neiman-Marcus,  to  continue  ownership  of 

the  existing  property  under  the  no-build  alternative,  it  is  likely 
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that  the  company  would  sell  the  City  of  Paris  and  the  133-157 
Geary  buildings.     If  Carter  Hawley  Hale  were  to  sell  the  build- 
ings, the  company  would  experience  a  financial  loss.l  Following 
the  sale,  some  other  use  of  the  site  would  eventually  result. 

#  The  financial  loss  to  the  sponsor  has  been  estimated  in  the 
following  manner:     Carter  Hawley  Hale  has  presently  invested  in 
this  site  in  terms  of  original  cost,  carrying  charges  and  unre- 
coverable expense,  slightly  less  than  nine  million  dollars.  The 
sponsor  has  been  advised  that  the  property  value  of  the  combined 
City  of  Paris  and' 13  3  Geary  Street  is  now  approximately  eight 
million  dollars  if  the  building  can  be  removed,  but  that  if  the 
building  cannot  be  removed,  that  its  value  would  at  the  most  be 
six  million  dollars.     Since  the  alternative  suggests  leaving  the 
City  of  Paris  building,  we  must  assume  the  lower  valuation. 

#  In  addition  to  this  loss,  additional  costs  would  be  incurred 
in  planning  and  designing  a  new  building  on  a  new  site 
which  would  take  considerable  time  and  delay  the  opening  of 

the  new  store  beyond  that  planned  for  the  present  location,  which 
would  result  in  increased  construction  costs  due  to  inflation. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  additional  costs  could  be  as  much 
as  five  to  six  million  dollars. 

#  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  anticipated  loss  from  sales 
from  a  store  at  a  less  desirable  location  in  San  Francisco. 
Neiman-Marcus  has  stated  there  is  no  satisfactory  second  location 
to  them  in  San  Francisco. 

#  The  foregoing  losses  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  there  would 

be  additional  losses  because  of  the  marketing  opinion  that  Neiman- 
Marcus  must  have  a  downtown  San  Francisco  location  prior  to  open- 
ing other  stores  in  suburban  locations  in  the  San  Francisco  area.^ 


■^John  Caldecott,  Attorney,  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc., 
telephone  conversation,   8  December  1977. 

^Letter  from  John  Caldecott,  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 
to  Russell  Faure-Brac,  EIP,  7  December  197  8. 
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B.     RETAINING  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS  BUILDING  FOR  RETAIL  USE  BY 
NEIMAN-MARCUS 

1.     Restoration  of  City  of  Paris  Building^  Retention  of 
Existing  Six  Floors^  and  Construction  of  a  New  Struc- 
ture at  133-157  Geary  Street 

a.     History  of  Neiman-Marcus  Reuse  Investigation 

Neiman-Marcus  originally  intended  to  retain  the  City  of  Paris 
building.     Conceptual  plans  for  reuse  of  the  building  were  drawn 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  John  Carl  Warnecke  and  Associates 
as  early  as  2  December  1970.     In  a  memo  from  a  15  December  1970 
meeting  at  John  Carl  Warnecke  and  Associates,  it  was  stated: 
"Mr.  Marcus  liked  the  idea  of  reusing  the  landmark  City  of  Paris 
main  building  (extent  of  alteration  needed  is  to  be  determined) 
. . .Mr.  Carter  also  favors  keeping  the  old  building  and  he  noted 
that  feasibility  studies  would  test  the  idea.-^- 

The  feasibility  studies  indicated  to  Neiman-Marcus  that  reuse 
of  the  City  of  Paris  building  was  not  viable  as  summarized  in 
Mr.  Stanley  Marcus'  testimony  before  the  Landmarks  Preservation 
Advisory  Board   (6  June  1974) : 

"When  we  purchased  this  location  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  retain 
the  original  building,  and  it  was  only  after  inves- 
tigation, both  of  a  preliminary  and  then  of  an 
engineering  nature,  that  we  were  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  building  would  be  unsafe  under  cer- 
tain earthquake  conditions ...  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  to  erect  a  new  building." 

When  the  firm  of  Johnson/Burgee  was  later  commissioned  to  design 
a  Neiman-Marcus  store,  Phillip  Johnson  and  John  Burgee  also 
investigated  the  possibility  of  reuse  of  the  existing  building. 
They  have  stated: 

"When  first  commissioned  to  design  the  store  for 
Neiman-Marcus  in  San  Francisco  on  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Paris  building,  we  were  aware  of  the  sen- 
timent for  preserving  the  existing  building.  As 
architects  active  in  the  conservation  and  preserva- 


-J=18  December  197  0  memo  to  A.  Eugene  Kohn  of  John  Carl  Warnecke 
Associates  from  F.J.  LaBiana  of  Eleanor  Le  Marie  Associates, 
interior  design  consultants. 
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vation  movement,  our  first  inclination  was  to  study 
the  historical  significance  of  this  building  and  to 
ascertain  it  if  could  be  again  useful  as  a  retail 
building. . . 

"We. .. attempted  to  design  a  new  store  within  the 
existing  building,  including  additional  needed 
space  in  the  adjacent  133  Geary  building.  This 
design  included  interior  layouts  as  well  as  engin- 
eering studies.     After  several  attempts,  it  was 
determined  that  the  building  simply  could  not 
function  as  a  new  Neiman -Marcus  store.     We,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  design  a  new  store  which  would  function 
properly  and  preserve  the  most  significant  architec- 
tural feature  of  the  old  building,  the  rotunda  and 
dome. . . " ^ 


b.     Seismic  Safety 

The  City  of  Paris  building  does  not  meet  seismic  safety 
requirements  of  the  current  San  Francisco  Building  Code.  The 
building  suffered  major  damage  in  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire, 
the  south  and  east  walls  collapsing  almost  totally,  together 
with  the  interior  structural  frames  and  floors.     Plans-^  filed 
with  the  City  in  1906  are  incomplete,  but  do  show  that  the  entire 
interior  frame  of  the  building  was  repaired  and  reconstructed 
using  the  same  type  of  construction  as  in  the  1896  building. 
The  size  of  the  Rotunda,  however,  was  changed   (the  former,  pre- 
cise dimensions  of  the  Rotunda  are  not  known) ,  requiring  new 
column  spacing  and  new  footings  under  new  columns.     The  build- 
ing's structural  steel  frame  was  designed  in  1906  to  support  the 
vertical  loads  of  the  building  and  its  contents.     As  was  typical 
at  the  time,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  building  design 
specifically  to  resist  lateral  earthquake  forces. ^ 

In  order  to  develop  more  specific  information  on  the  structural 
stability  of  the  City  of  Paris  building,  Neiman-Marcus  commis- 
sioned several  firms  to  conduct  a  structural  examination  of 
the  building.     The  following  information  is  taken  from  a  14 
November  1978  letter  to  Johnson/Burgee  Architects,   signed  by 


Designing  the  Neiman-Marcus  San  Francisco  Store,  22 
November  197  8  memo,  received  from  Johnson/Burgee. 

^Building  plans  on  file  with  the  Central  Permit  Bureau, 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  City  of  San  Francisco.  Permit 
#6393  filed  29  November  1906. 

3sexton,  Fitzgerald  &  Kaplan,  Engineers,  'Structural 
Investigation  of  the  "City  of  Paris"  Building,'  Geary  and 
Stockton  streets,  San  Francisco,  California,   4  April  1974. 
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Joseph  P.  Nicoletti,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  URS/John  A.  Blume  &  Associates,  F.  Robert  Preece,  President 
of  Preece/Goudie  and  Associates,  and  Leslie  E.  Robertson, 
Managing  Partner  and  President  of  Skilling,  Helle,  Christiansen, 
Robertson. 

"The  results  of  this  testing  program  are  presented 
in  Testing  Engineers,  Inc.,  report  dated  November  13, 
1978. . . 

"The  testing  and  observations  accomplished  with  this 
report  corroborate  the  findings  of  earlier  reports 
as  follows: 

"1.     The  general  configuration  of  the  building  pro- 
duces a  lack  of  symmetry  of  earthquake-resisting 
elements  and  drastic  discontinuities  of  mass  and 
stiffness  which  invite  structural  failure. 

"2.     A  heavy,  brittle,  and  weak  floor  and  ceiling 

system  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  mass  to 
be  braced  without  contributing  significant 
strength  to  resist  the  earthquake  forces. 

"3.     A  heavy,  brittle,  unreinforced  wall  system  which 
is  the  first  line  of  defense  in  an  earthquake, 
and  which  could  fail  in  a  sudden  and  precipitous 
manner. 

"4.     A  steel  frame  which  will  resist  earthquake  forces 
only  after  failure  of  the  unreinforced  brick  walls 
and  then  only  to  an  insignificant  degree, 

"5.     The  clear  presence  of  falling  hazards  such  as 

hollow  tile  ceilings  and  partitions,  terra  cotta 
ornamentation  and  unreinforced  brick  parapets. 

"It  is  our  considered  engineering  judgment,  that  the 
City  of  Paris  building  has  no  acceptable  system  of 
earthquake  resistance.     If  the  building  is  to  be 
re-occupied,  we  recommend  that  it  first  be  rehabili- 
tated and  strengthened  to  meet  present  San  Francisco 
seismic  Code  requirements.     Attention  should  be 
invited  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  structural 
elements   (e.g.,  unreinforced  brick  walls,  non-moment- 
■ 'resisting  frames,  etc.)  do  not  conform  with  current 
Code  requirements  and  must  be  supplemented  with  con- 
forming structural  elements  in  any  rehabilitation." 
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Neiman-Marcus  has  taken  the  position  that  if  they  were  to 
occupy  the  City  of  Paris  building,   they  would  want  the  building 
brought  up  to  at  least  the  requirements  of  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Code  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  both  the  building 
and  its  occupants  in  the  event  of  an  earthquake. 

A  structural  system  that  could  be  used  for  rehabilitation 
has  not  been  developed.     In  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
28  November  197  8  letter  to  Les  Robertson,  F.  Robert  Preece 
discusses  his  concept  of  an  approach. ^ 

"...there  is  a  significant  difference  between  just 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements  of  the    San  Francisco 
Building    Code  and  making  an  honest  effort  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  exterior  facade  and  the  rotunda  in  the 
event  of  another  great  earthquake  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  1906.     The  primary  purpose  of  the  code  is  to 
provide  minimum  standards  to  assure  public  safety..." 

"It  is  this  requirement  of  preserving  the  building 
so  as  to  prevent  damage  which  is  so  troublesome  in 
considering  any  restoration  plan  because  the  facade 
has  no  inherent  toughness,  it  is  basically  a  rigid 
brittle  assemblage  of  loosely  connected  structural 
steel,  unreinforced  bricks  and  varying  architectural 
finish  materials. 

"Assuming  that  a  reuse  plan  contemplates  meeting 
only  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  current  San 
Francisco  Building  Code,  the  implication  of  that 
task  can  be  described  as  follows: 

"1.    All  interior  finish  materials  must  first  be 
removed  for  examination  and  study  of  the 
structure.     This  includes  all  floors,  ceilings, 
interior  partitions  and  plaster  finishes.  The 
treatment  of  the  rotunda  and  art  glass  dome 
would  be  the  same  as  the  proposed  project. . . 

"2.     A  complete  record  must  be  made  of  the  existing 
steel  frame  and  its  connections,  including 
member  shape,   size,   thickness,  method  of 
assembly,  number,  and  location  of  all  rivets 
and  bolts.     Because  of  the  likelihood  that  the 
structural  steel  would  be  reused  and  reinforced, 
samples  must  be  taken  and  metallurgical  tests  per- 
formed to  determine  the  weldability  of  the  steel. 


Unquoted  portions  of  the  letter,  which  is  available  at  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,  contain  further  details  on  the 
engineering  aspects  of  a  possible  rehabilitation. 
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"3.     A  complete  set  of  structural  drawings  must  be 

prepared  that  are  dimensionally  correct  as  deter- 
mined by  exacting  field  measurements.  ... 

"4.  A  complete  geo- technical  study  must  be  made  in 
the  basement  soils  to  determine  the  exact  size 
and  location  of  existing  footings.  ... 

"5.     Several  preliminary  alternative  designs  for 
strengthening  the  existing  building  from  the 
inside  without  affecting  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  must  be  considered.     It  is  apparent 
that  if  the  exterior  facade  is  to  be  saved  and 
damage  is  to  be  minimized  in  future  major  quakes, 
that  the  bracing  system  of  necessity  would  include 
some  type  of  rigid,  strong  wall  bracing  in  the 
planes  of  the  Stockton  and  Geary  street  walls.... 

"6.     Once  a  feasible  structural  system  is  selected 

from  among  the  many  options  available,  a  complete 
set  of  design  drawings  must  be  prepared.  Then 
a  complete  dynamic  analysis  using  computer 
modeling  would  be  performed  on  the  final  design 
to  determine  how  this  irregular  and  unusual 
building  would  perform  under  simulated  earth- 
quake vibrations.     The  results  of  such  analysis 
may  require  revisions  to  the  design  or  even 
redesign  of  an  alternate  system. ..." 

For  the  restoration  of  the  building  to  six  floors  (Johnson/Burgee 
Reuse  Scheme,  Citizens  Committee  Alternative  and  McRee  Alter- 
native discussed  below) ,  the  system  would  most  likely  involve 
removal  of  the  art  glass  dome,  dismantling  of  the  Rotunda,  removal 
of  the  concrete  floor  and  ceilings  from  all  six  stories,  strengthen- 
ing of  all  steel  joints,  construction  of  new  structural  floors, 
reconstruction  of  the  Rotunda  and  dome,  and  anchoring  of  the 
brittle,  unenforced  wall  system  to  the  reinforced  structure. 
The  facade  of  the  building  would  remain  intact  during  the  entire 
operation . 

The  Four  Floor  Alternative  discussed  below  would  most  likely 
involve  dismantling  the  dome  and  Rotunda,  dismantling  the  facades 
on  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  demolishing  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  reconstructing  new  floors  and  a  building  shell, 
reconstructing  the  Rotunda  and  dome,  and  replacing  the  facade 
on  the  new  exterior  wall  of  the  building. 
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c.     Merchandising  Standards 


The  Neiman-Marcus  merchandising  standards  are  a  critical 
element  in  the  analysis  of  reuse  alternatives.     The  standards 
derive  from  the  firm's  merchandising  philosophy  as  stated  by 
Richard  Marcus  in  a  memo  dated  29  November  1978: 

"The  design  criteria  for  a  Neiman-Marcus  store  support 
the  fundamental  merchandising  philosophy  of  our  busir^ 
neSs:  "to  offer  strong  assortments  of  fine  quality 
goods.     To  successfully  present  and  sell  such  goods, 
our  stores  must  be  uncluttered  yet  offer  our  customers 
a  sense  of  excitement.     This  philosophy  has  made 
Neiman-Marcus  a  successful  retailer  for  the  past  71 
years.     Contrary  to  many  department  stores,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  fixture  every  square  foot  and  perimeter 
wall;  rather,  we  preserve  some  open  spaces,  provide 
furniture  for  our  customers  to  sit  in,  and  reserve 
wall  spaces  for  important  pieces  of  art. 

"We  have  always  subscribed  to  the  concept  of  fitting 
room  selling  in  most  of  our  women's  apparel  depart- 
ments, providing  spacious  fitting  rooms  and  adequate 
seating.     In  an  effort  to  avoid  overwhelming  our  cus- 
tomers with  merchandise  we  do  not  attempt  to  put 
all  our  inventory  on  the  selling  floor,  but  maintain 
stockrooms  in  every  department  adjacent  to  the  fitting 
rooms . 

"Our  customers  do  not  want  to  feel  confined,  hence 
the  importance  of  higher  ceilings  and  departments 
that  are  not  chopped  up  into  many  small  spaces. 

"To  accomplish  all  of  this  we  must  have  adequate 
space  on  each  selling  floor  that  respects  the  basic 
requirements  of  customer  circulation  and  permits  the 
development  of  each  department's  requirement  for  sales 
floor,   fitting  rooms  and  stockrooms." 

The  merchandising  standards  can  be  divided  into  five  cri- 
teria : 

Central  atrium  -  vertical  transportation 
Central  atrium  -  space  allocation 
Configuration  of  selling  space 

"Behind  the  scenes"  areas  -  stock  rooms,  fitting 
rooms  and  service  areas 

Ceiling  heights 
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These  criteria  are  described  below.     Figures  23a  and  23b 
show  the  ground  floor  and  second  floor  merchandising  plans 
of  the  proposed  project.     While  these  plans  may  be  altered  in 
the  final  interior  design,  they  reflect  the  Neiman-Marcus 
merchanding  standards.     Figure  23c  illustrates  the  appli- 
cation of  the  merchandising  criteria  to  the  second  floor 
plan.     Note  that,  even  for  the  proposed  project,  one 
department  depth  would  be  below  standard . 

(1)  Central  Atrium  -  Vertical  Transporation 

The  intent  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  plan  is  to  create  a  cen- 
trally located  point  of  customer  reference  and  vertical 
transporation,  as  well  as  immediate  visual  and  physic-1 
access  to  all  selling  areas  to  develop  what  has  become  a 
Neiman-Marcus  trademark  -  a  large  room  off  a  central  atrium. 

'Floor  space  at  the  escalator  point  of  arrival,  ranges  in  depth 
from  16  feet  to  40  feet,  with  a  typical  average  of  28  feet, 
provided  for  customer  movements  as  well  as  art  work  and  promo- 
tional displays.     Customer  sightlines  at  the  escalator  point 
of  arrival  are  to  be  unobstructed.     Travel  distance,  or  the 
distance  a  customer  must  walk  from  the  escalator  arrival  point 
to  the  floor's  primary  merchandise  presentation  selling  areas 
should  not  exceed  3  0  feet. 

(2)  Central  Atrium  -  Space  Allocation 

The  atrium  space  is  a  consolidation  of  all  customer  cir- 
culating spaces,  maximizing  the  nonselling  "aisles"  by  requiring 
no  secondary  customer  circulation.     Main  aisle  widths  are  to 
be  a  minimum  of  10  feet,  particularly  when  bounded  by  a  wall 
along  one  side.     The  total  second  floor  atrium  circulation 
space  provided  by  the  proposed  project  is  7,200  square  feet. 

(3)  Configuration  of  Selling  Spaces 

Departments  are  independent  areas;  they  are  self-contained 
within  an  individual  design  atmosphere.     Each  department  has 
its  own  adjacent  stock,   fitting  rooms,  and  staffing  functions. 
Minimum  department  depths  are  30  feet  from  the  atrium  aisle  to 
perimeter  back  wall,  to  allow  for  freestanding  customer  seating 
and  internal  display  opportunities;   36  feet  is  preferred. 

Departments  such  as  couture  and  men ' s  clothing  are  to  be 
semi-enclosed   (entrances  of  approximately  28  feet)   to  enhance 
the  design  effort  that  goes  into  creating  the  high-fashion 
quality  atmosphere  of  these  areas. 
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The  net  second  floor  selling  area  of  the  proposed  project  is 
16,3  00  square  feet. 

(4)  "Behind  the  Scenes"  Area 

Stock  areas  and  fitting  rooms  adjacent  to  the  sales  area  serve 
to  furnish  customers  with  fast,  reliable  service.     Each  depart- 
ment has  a  different  stock  room  capacity  need  depending  on 
whether  one  example  of  a  piece  of  merchandise  is  displayed  or 
whether  all  available  colors  and  sizes  of  the  item  have  been 
displayed.     The  proposed  project  would  provide  10,900  square 
feet  of  fitting  rooms,  stock  rooms  and  service  areas  on  the 
second  floor. 

(5)  Ceiling  Heights 

The  feeling  of  spaciousness  present  in  all  Neiman-Marcus  stores 
is  enchanced  by  the  generous  ceiling  heights  incorporated  into 
their  interior  design.     Standard  floor  to  ceiling  heights  are 
16  feet  for  the  first  floor  and  12  feet  for  the  remaining  floors. 
These  heights  are  incorporated  in  the  proposed  project. 

d.     Johnson/Burgee  Reuse  Scheme 

Phillip  Johnson  and  John  Burgee  initially  investigated  reuse  of 
the  City  of  Paris  building,  retaining  the  first    four  floors 
for  retail  use   (nonuse  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors)  linked 
with  a  new,  four-story  building  at  133-157  Geary  Street.  As 
shown  in  the  Second  Floor  Plan  in  Figure  23d,  escalators  would 
be  located  near  the  central  Rotunda  -  stock  and  fitting  rooms 
would  be  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  floor. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  merchandising  effectiveness 
of  this  alternative,  based  on  the  Neiman-Marcus  merchandising 
criteria.     Note  that  the  floor  plans  shown  for  this  and  subsequent 
alternatives  are  conceptual  and  could  be  modified;  although  the 
modifications  might  permit  some  confoimiity  with  Neiman-Marcus 
standards,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  meet  all  of  the  stan- 
dards with  any  of  the  alternatives, 

(1)     Central  Atrium  -  Vertical  Transportation 

Orientation  of  the  escalators  parallel  to  the  short  (north-south) 
axis  of  the  Rotunda  would  cause  customer  circulation  problems 
and  make  it  impossible  to  develop  required  department  depths. 

The  plan  would  have  an  escalator  arrival  point  space  of  approxi- 
mately 10  to  12  feet,  less  than  half  of  the  28  foot  standard. 
Escalator  orientation  and  concentration  of  existing  columns  would 
create  unacceptable  customer  sight-line  conditions  because  there 
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would  be  visual  confusion  between  the  Rotunda  and  the  escalator 
atrium,  with  consequent  dilution  of  the  visual  impact  of  the 
Rotunda . 

In  the  project  sponsor's  opinion,   freestanding  boutiques  would 
be  impossible  to  merchandise  because  freestanding  fitting  and 
stock  rooms  would  be  necessary. 

(2)  Central  Atrium  -  Space  Allocation 

This  scheme  would  require  an  increase  in  the  nonselling  circula- 
tion space  allocation,  which  would  be  contrary  to  Neiman-Marcus 
planning  criteria. 

The  total  atrium  circulation  space  would  be  6,8  00  square  feet, 
4  00  square  feet  (6%)   less  than  proposed.     Some  area  for  art 
work  and  promotional  displays  would  be  lost  due  both  to  loss 
of  square  footage  and  to  inefficient  layout  as  shown  by  the  fine 
dotted  line  on  Figure  23d.     Some  aisle  widths  are  as  narrow 
as  approximately  7  feet,  3  0%  less  than  the  Neiman-Marcus  standard 
of  10  feet.     Travel  distance  from  the  escalator  to  the  couture 
department  would  be  approximately  58  feet,  nearly  twice  the 
standard  30  feet.     Couture  departments  would  be  "behind"  the 
Rotunda;  thus,  all  departments  would  not  have  direct  exposure 
to  the  atrium. 

The  Rotunda  location  would  result  in  department  orientation 
around  the  Rotunda  instead  of  the  atrium,  producing  a  configur- 
ation which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  project  sponsor  from 
merchandising  presentation  and  operational  standpoints.  There 
would  be  a  split  and  duplication  of  fitting  rooms,  stock  spaces 
and  sales  stations. 

(3)  Configuration  of  Selling  Space 

This  plan  would  create  a  configuration  contrary  to  the  design/ 
merchandising  intent  for  the  couture/fur  salon  areas.     What  was 
to  be  a  more  controlled,  deliberately  restricted  "entrance" 
of  approximately  28  feet  is  now  70  feet,  an  increase  of  250%. 
The  fitting  room  requirement  for  these  areas  would  be  12  for 
couture  and  2  for  furs.     At  best,  this  scheme  would  allow  9 
fitting  rooms  in  couture  in  a  split  situation  unacceptable  to  the 
project  sponsor.     Several  department  depths  would  be  below  the 
3  0  foot  minimum  standard  and  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  freestanding  seating  and  merchandise  display  as  required  by 
Neiman-Marcus.     The  elimination  of  perimeter  walls  at  the  Rotunda 
aisle  would  cause  reductions  in  merchandise  capacity. 

The  net  selling  area  of  this  alternative  would  be  16,700  square 
feet,  or  500  square  feet  more  than  proposed   (3%) . 
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(4)     "Behind  the  Scenes"  Areas 


Stock  and  fitting  rooms,  a  total  of  about  10,8  00  square  feet, 
would  be  located  adjacent  to  sales  areas;  this  area  would  be 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  square  footage  for  the  pro- 
posed project. 

(5)     Ceiling  Heights 

The  existing  floor-to-floor  heights  of  the  City  of  Paris 
building  are  shown  below  for  the  first  four  floors  (fifth 
and  sixth  floors  are  unused  in  this  alternative) .     Each  floor 
would  need  a  S^^-foot  ceiling  cavity  to  house  structural  work, 
air  conditioning  ducts,   sprinkling  system,  electrical  wiring  and 
plumbing,  reducing  the  net  floor-to-ceiling  heights  to  those 
shown  below.     These  heights  fall  below  the  Neiman-Marcus  standards. 


(A)  (B)  (C)=(A)-(B) 


Floor 
Number 

Existing  Building 
Floor  to  Floor 
Height 

Cavity 
Allowance 

Net  Floor 
to  Ceiling 
Height 

Floor  to 

Ceiling 

Standard 

1 

1 9  V-  9  " 

5'  6" 

14'  3" 

16' 

2 

16'  3" 

5'  6" 

10'  9" 

12' 

3 

14'  3" 

5'  6" 

8'  9" 

12' 

4 

13'  7 

5'  6" 

8'  1' 

12' 
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The  cost  estimate  for  this  alternative  compared  to  the  proposed 
project  is  shown  below: 


Building  cost-'- 

( including  site  work) 

Interior  fixtures 

Design  and  management 

Subtotal 

Escalation 

Escalated  total  cost 


Johnson/Burgee 
Reuse  Scheme 

$11,750,0002 


5,250,000 
3,060,000 

$20,060,000 
1,810,000^ 

$21,870,000 


Proposed  Project 
$10,750,000 

4,900,000 

2,820,000 
$18,470,000 

1,110,0004 
$19,580,000 


-'•These  estimates  include  $1  million  for  dismantling  and 
reconstructing  the  dome  and  Rotunda,  which  would  occur  for  the 
proposed  project  and  all  reuse  alternatives.     More  recent  esti- 
mates place  this  figure  at  $1.5  million. 

2 

This  estimate  and  the  estimates  for  all  other  reuse 
alternatives  assume  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Building  Code, 
Further  strengthening  of  the  facade  to  prevent  cracking  in  an 
earthquake  would  increase  the  building  cost.     The  amount  has 
not  been  estimated. 

■^Inflation  at  1%  per  month  for  9  months  from  the  date  of 
original  proposed  project  cost  estimate  has  been  added  to  all 
reuse  alternatives. 

^Inflation  at  1%  per  month  for  6  months  from  date  of 
original  cost  estimate. 
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If  this  alternative  were  implemented,  a  building  listed  as  a 
State  Historical  Landmark  and  registered  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  would  be  preserved.     With  the 
inclusion  of  the  new  building  at  133-157  Geary  Street,  it 
would  be  possible  to  achieve  the  same  total  floor  area  as  that 
of  the  proposed  project. 

The  project  sponsor  believes  that  this  alternative  would  gen- 
erate fewer  sales  because  the  store  layout  would  not  be  as 
effective  as  that  for  the  proposed  project.     Compared  to  approx 
imately  $200  annual  sales  per  square  foot  for  the  proposed 
project,  this  alternative  might  generate  on  the  order  of  $150/ 
square  foot,  a  25%  reduction.     This  loss  of  sales  would  expand 
over  time  as  there  would  be  reduced  merchandising  flexibility  - 
some  departments  could  never  be  moved. ^ 

The  start  of  construction  would  be  delayed  9  months  with  this 
alternative,  3  of  these  would  be  due  to  time  necessary  for  pre- 
paring design  drawings.     The  construction  period  would  be 
increased  to  32  months,   60%  more  than  the  20  month  schedule  pro 
jected  for  the  proposed  project.     Construction  employment  would 
involve  a  maximum  of  200  persons.     About  220  person-years  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  the  building.     Of  a  total  building 
cost  of  $11,700,000,   $4,700,000  would  be  spent  on  construction 
of  the  133-157  Geary  Street  building;   50%  of  this  cost  would  be 
for  labor;   $7,000,000  would  be  used  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
City  of  Paris;  rehabilitation  construction  is  75%  labor  inten- 
sive; labor  cost  for  rehabilitation  would  therefore  constitute 
$5,250,000  of  the  $7,000,000  for  rehabilitation. 

Permanent  employment  for  a  typical  year  following  completion 
of  construction  would  be  500  on  an  average  day. 

Municipal  revenues  generated  by  this  alternative  would  be  as 
shown  in  Table  8.     The  delay  in  construction  and  the  increase 
in  duration  of  construction  would  result  in  about  $297,000  of 
lost  sales  tax  revenues  and  payroll  taxes  to  the  City,  as 
compared  to  the  proposed  project. 

e.     Citizens  Committee  Alternative 

The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  the  City  of  Paris  Building  has 
developed  an  alternative  proposal  for  reuse  of  the  City  of 
Paris  building  by  Neiman-Marcus .     This  alternative  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harold  K.  Major,  A. I. A.,  at  the  14  November  1978 
public  hearing  on  the  Draft  EIR.     The  proposal  involves  rehab- 
ilitating the  City  of  Paris  building  to  meet  the  City  Building 


-■-Richard  Marcus,   telephone  conversation,   13  December 

1978  . 
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TABLE  8 


Estimated  Annual  Municipal  Revenues 
Johnson/Burgee  Reuse  Alternative 


Tax  Revenue 
Source 


Estimated 
Annual  Tax 
Revenue 


San  Francisco 
Tax  Revenue 
Share 


Property  tax^ 
Payroll  taxes- 
Sales  tax-^ 


$1,  200,000 
33,000 
1,300,000 


$  770,000 
33,000 
204,000 


Total 


$2,500 ,000 


$1,007,000 


For  the  computation  of  property  tax  revenue,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  market  value  is  equal  to  development  cost 
($24  million,   1978) .     Following  passage  of  the  Jarvis  Gann 
Initiative,   the  tax  rate  would  be  $5.06  per  $100  assessed 
value . 

^Payrolls  are  assumed  as  14.5%  of  sales  for  the  first  year 
of  operation,  or  $3.0  million   (1978).     The  payroll 
taxes  are  1.1%   (1978)  of  the  gross  payroll. 

■^Based  on  a  sales  tax  rate  of  6.5%    (1978)    for  the  State 
of  California,  of  which  15.4%  is  returned  to  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 
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Code  and  constructing  a  four-story  building  at  133-157  Geary 
Street.     The  first  four  floors  of  the  City  of  Paris  building 
would  be  used  for  sales  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  would 
serve  as  stock  rooms.     Merchandise  would  be  delivered  to  the 
sales  areas  by  a  system  of  vertical  stock  conveyors.     A  ver- 
tical supply  system  for  air  conditioning  and  sprinklers  would 
be  provided  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  ceiling  cavity.  A 
series  of  solar  collector  plates  would  be  located  on  the 
building  roof  to  supply  solar  heated  water  to  a  heat  exchanger 
that  would  convert  the  energy  into  steam  to  operate  the  air 
conditioning  chiller. 

Figure  23e  illustrates  a  conceptual  second  floor  merchandising 
plan.  Note  that  the  escalator  atrium  and  Rotunda  would  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  central  space  of  the  building.  Fitting 
rooms  would  be  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  sales  floor  and 
some  stock  space  would  be  allocated  to  provide  area  for  transfer 
of  merchandise  from  the  cart  conveyor  to  the  sales  floor. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  merchandising  effectiveness 
of  this  alternative  based  on  Neiman-Marcus  merchandising  cri- 
teria. 

(1)  Central  Atrium  -  Vertical  Transportation 

This  scheme  would  create  three  focal  points:     1)   the  off- 
center  escalator  atrium;  2)   a  promotional  area  at  the  exit 
point  of  the  escalator;  and  3)  the  Rotunda. 

The  off-center  location  of  the  escalator  atrium  would  create  a 
confusion  of  secondary  aisle  situations.     Dominant  merchan- 
dising space,  such  as  the  couture  department,  would  be  unmer- 
chandisable  according  to  Neiman-Marcus.     An  apparel  department 
would  require  adjacent  fitting,  stock,  and  point  of  sale  areas. 
The  plan  would  have  an  escalator  arrival  point  depth  of  8 
feet,  7  0%  less  than  the  28-foot  standard.     The  escalator 
landings  would  be  visually  and  physically  congested  and  would 
not  have  desired  sightlines. 

(2)  Central  Atrium  -  Space  Allocation 

This  alternative  would  require  an  increase  in  the  nonselling 
space  allocation  which  would  be  contrary  to  Neiman-Marcus 
planning  criteria.     The  total  atrium  circulation  space  would 
be  9,100  square  feet,   1,900  square  feet  or  25%  more  than 
proposed.     Some  aisle  widths  would  be  approximately  7  feet, 
3  0%  less  than  the  Neiman-Marcus  standard  of  10  feet.  The 
distance  from  escalator  to  the  couture  department  would  be 
approximately  110  feet,   370%  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  criterion. 
The  couture  dress  and  fur  departments   (the  main  fashion 
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departments  on  this  level)  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  main 
flow  of  customers  and  would  be  behind  the  Rotunda.     The  loss 
of  selling  space  due  to  the  increased  nonselling  aisle  area 
would  cause  departments  to  be  situated  around  the  Rotunda 
producing  a  configuration  which  is,   from  a  merchandising 
presentation  and  operational  standpoint,  unacceptable  to 
Neiman -Marcus.     A  split  of  fitting  rooms,  stock  spaces  and 
point  of  sale  stations   (cash  registers)  would  develop. 

(3)  Configuration  of  Selling  Spaces 

Although  some  stock  room  space  would  be  eliminated  on  each 
floor,  various  selling  spaces  would  not  have  required  depths 
because  of  the  fitting  room  depths  and  the  size  of  the  Rotunda 
and  surrounding  secondary  circulation.     Due  to  inefficient 
circulation  and  required  fitting  room  and  service  areas,  the 
net  selling  area  would  be  15,900  square  feet,  300  square  feet 
or  2%  less  than  for  the  proposed  project.     This  plan  would 
create  a  configuration  contrary  to  the  design/merchandising 
intent  for  the  couture  and  fur  salon  areas.     The  couture  area 
would  be  too  small  and  would  be  separated  from  the  fur  salon 
area. 

The  entry  to  this  area  would  be  7  0  feet  wide  or  24  0%  of  the 
proposed  distance.     Neiman-Marcus  feels  that  this  width  would 
preclude  establishment  of  the  desired  atmosphere.  Neiman- 
Marcus'   fitting  room  requirements  for  these  areas  would  be 
12  for  couture  and  2  for  furs;   this  scheme  would  allow  up  to 
10  fitting  rooms  in  couture,  in  a  split  situation  unacceptable 
to  Neiman-Marcus.     The  desired  location  for  fur  department 
fitting  rooms  would  conflict  with  planned  vertical  stock 
handling  equipment. 

Several  department  depths  would  be  below  the  30-foot  minimum 
standard  and  would  not  have  required  seating  and  merchandising 
display  areas.     The  elimination  of  perimeter  walls  at  the 
Rotunda  aisle  would  cause  reductions  in  merchandise  capacity. 

(4)  "Behind  the  Scenes"  Areas 

Adjacent  stock  is  required  to  furnish  customers  in  sales  areas 
with  fast,  reliable  service.     The  concept  of  remote  stock 
areas  is  unacceptable  to  Neiman-Marcus  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.     Totally  unheard  of  in  major  fashion  stores  which  must 
stock  a  range  of  sizes  and  colors  of  merchandise. 
Example:     one  man's  shirt  requires  4  62  stock  units  to 
maintain  one  unit  in  each  size  and  color. 
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2.  Transit  time  in  vertical  conveyors  for  merchandise  in 
both  directions  would  reduce  customer  service  and 
employee  productivity. 

3.  Merchandise  in  transit  would  be  neither  on  the  selling 
floor  nor  in  the  controlled  stock  room,  and  would  be 
"out  of  store"  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned. 

4.  Remote  stock  would  require  additional  handling  of  mer- 
chandise and  increased  levels  of  shortage,  and  would 
result  in  increased  damage  and  loss. 

5.  Staff  in  sales  support  area  would  be  increased 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  service,  decreas- 
ing the  operating  margin  of  the  store. 

6.  The  conveyor  system  would  use  electrical  energy  to 
move  merchandise,  rather  than  sales  personnel. 

7.  Any  mechanical  breakdown  in  the  conveyor  system  would 
put  areas  served  by  that  equipment  out  of  business. 

8.  The  conveyor  shafts  would  further  reduce  sales  area 
and  limit  future  flexibility. 

9.  Fitting  rooms  and  related  functions   (as  well  as 
building  services  -  stairs,  ducts,  etc.)  would  have 
to  remain  on  each  floor,  preferably  adjacent  to  the 
selling  area.     Thus,  perimeter  spaces  could  not  be 
eliminated.     The  behind  the  scenes  area  would  be 
9,300  square  feet,  1,600  square  feet  or  15%  less  than 
proposed . 

(5)     Ceiling  Heights 

Ceiling  heights  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  same  reasons  as 
discussed  in  the  Johnson/Burgee  Reuse  scheme,  page  96i.  The 
system  of  vertical  stock  conveyors,  vertical  air  conditioning 
and  solar  panels  is  intended  to  reduce  the  ceiling  cavity  size 
below  5-1/2  feet  and  allow  for  admission  of  natural  light  to 
the  interior  of  the  store.     The  merchandising  problems  with 
vertical  stock  conveyors  have  already  been  discussed.  Although 
a  vertical  supply  system  for  heating,  ventilation,  and  air 
conditioning  equipment  and  sprinklers  could  probably  be 
designed,  a  limited  reduction  in  both  "behind  the  scenes" 
area  and  ceiling  cavity  would  result  and  such  a  system  would 
have  the  following  consequences,  assuming  four  or  more  vertical 
shafts:     1)   fan  and  pump  horsepower  v/ould  increase  25  to  30% 
compared  to  that  for  the  proposed  building;   2)   ductwork  would 
increase  2  0%;   3)  vertical  stacking  of  the  shafts  would  be 
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required,  restricting  interior  planning;   4)   piping  cost  for 
chilled  water  and  sprinklers  would  increase  by  25%;  and  5)  some 
perimeter  ductwork  space  would  still  be  required  for  low  pres- 
sure distribution. 

The  solar  energy  concept  does  not  appear  feasible  because  the 
required  flat  plate  collector  area  would  be  56,00  0  square  feet. 
The  roof  area  of  the  proposed  alternative  is  33,00  0  square  feet, 
which  is  23,000  square  feet  less  than  that  required. 

If  a  scheme  could  be  devised  to  admit  natural  light  from  the 
windows,  this  appraoch  would  be  contrary  to  another  Neiman-Marcus 
planning  standard.     Controllled  natural  light  is  desired  in  their 
stores  only  in  the  couture  department  where  the  furs  are  located 
(as  provided  in  the  proposed  project) .     Admission  of  light  in 
other  areas  causes  stock  to  fade  and  creates  a  gloomy  atmosphere 
in  the  store  when  weather  conditions  are  gloomy  outside. 

The  cost  estimate  for  this  alternative  compared  to  the  proposed 
project  is  shown  below: 

Citizens  Committee  Proposed 
Alternative   Project 

Building  cost   (including  site 

work)  $13,630,000  $10,750,000 

Interior  fixtures  5,250,000  4,900,000 

Design  and  management  3 , 540 , 000  2,820, 000 

Subtotal  22,420,000  18,470,000 

Escalation  2, 020, 000  1,110,000 

Total  $24,440,000  $19,580,000 

If  this  alternative  were  implemented,  the  historic  City  of  Paris 
building  would  be  preserved.     Project  sponsor  believes  that 
this  alternative  would  generate  fewer  sales  because  the  store 
layout  would  not  be  as  effective  as  that  for  the  proposed  project. 
Approximately  $100  annual  sales  per  square  foot  could  be  expected, 
a  50%  reduction.     As  for  the  Johnson/Burgee  Reuse  alternative, 
loss  of  sales  would  expand  over  time  due  to  reduced  merchandis- 
ing flexibility.! 


•^Telephone  conversation  with  Richard  Marcus,   13  December 

1978  . 
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Citizen's  Committee  Alternative 

(A)  (B)  (C)  =  (B)-(A) 

Citizen's  Committee    Lee  Say lor.  Inc. 

Estimate  Estimate  Difference 


New  133  Geary  building/Retain  $5,000,000 
City  of  Paris  building 

New  plumbing,  mechanical,  1,280,000 
electrical 

New  finishes  -  escalators  1,280,000 
&  elevators 

Renovation  of  frame,  1,920,000 
floors,  etc. 


Total  Base  Construction               9,480,000                 11,750,000  2,270,000 

Finish  5th  and  6th  floors  0  380,000  380,000 
for  use 

Vertical  transport  (6                                     0                  1,500,000  1,500,000 

cart  conveyors  S  shafts)       


Total  Building  Cost                      9,480,000                 13,630,000  4,150,000 

Store  Fixtures-^                                   4,300,000                   5,250,000  950,000 

Design  and  Management-'-  2,430,000  3,540,000  1,080,000 
(indirect  costs)  -  26%  of 

building  cost       


Subtotal  16,250,000  22,420,000  6,170,000 

Escalation"^  9  month  time  1,460,000  2,020,000  560,000 
delay  at  1%  per  month       


Total  Escalated  Cost                   17,710,000  24,440,000  6,730,000 

Tax  Savings                                         (2,560,000)  (500,000)  2,000,000 

Value  of  Additional  Floor  Space     (2,000,000)   0  2 ,000,000 

TOTAL                                              $13,210,000  $23,940,000  $10,730,000 


■^These  cost  items  have  been  added  to  the  estimate  prepared  by  the  Citizen's 
Committee  to  account  for  the  total  cost  of  construction. 
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The  start  of  construction  would  be  delayed  9  months  with  this 
alternative.     The  construction  period  would  be  increased  to  32 
months,   60%  more  than  the  20  month  schedule  projected  for  the 
proposed  project.     Construction  employment  would  involve  a  maxi- 
mum of  200  persons.     About  260  persons-years  would  be  required 
to  construct  the  building   (assuming  7  5%  labor  intensity  of  reha- 
bilitation work) . 

Permanent  employment  for  a  typical  year  following  completion 
of  construction  would  be  560  on  an  average  day.  Municipal 
revenues  generated  by  the  alternative  would  be  as  shown  in  Table 
9.     The  delayed  start  of  construction  and  increased  construction 
duration  would  result  in  about  $202,000  of  lost  sales  and  payroll 
tax  revenues  to  the  City,  compared  to  the  proposed  alternative. 

f.     McRee  Alternative 

At  the  14  November  1978  public  hearing  on  the  Draft  EIR  Mr. 
Richard  McRee,  A. I. A.,  proposed  a  floor  arrangement  that  would 
place  the  escalators  closer  to  the  central  Rotunda  to  create  a 
circulation  system  intended  to  increase  impulse  buying  and  cus- 
tomer access  to  sales  departments.     For  purposes  of  analysis  it 
has  been  assumed  that  such  a  floor  plan  would  replace  that  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  Alternative.     The  McRee  Alternative  would 
be  similar  to  the  Citizens  Committee  Alternative   (including  cost 
and  environmental  impacts)   except  for  the  floor  plan.     The  second 
floor  merchandising  plan,  shown  in  Figure  23f,   is  evaluated  below, 
based  on  the  Neiman-Marcus  merchandising  criteria. 

(1)  Central  Atrium  -  Vertical  Transporation 

Similar  to  the  Citizens  Committee  Alternative,   this  scheme  would 
develop  more  than  one  customer  focal  point.     The  escalators  would 
be  in  a  more  desirable  location  than  in  the  Citizens  Committee 
Alternative  and  less  desirable  than  the  proposed  alternative. 
Escalator  proximity  to  the  Rotunda  would  create  arrival  point 
clearance  conditions  which  would  be  50%  below  Neiman-Marcus 
standards.     Desired  customer  sightlines  at  escalator  point  of 
arrival  would  be  restricted  by  the  Rotunda  column  spacing. 

(2)  Central  Atrium  -  Space  Allocation 

This  scheme  would  increase  the  total  atrium  circulation  space 
to  7,600  square  feet,   4  00  square  feet  or  5%  more  than  proposed, 
although  some  area  for  art  work  and  promotional  displays  would 
be  lost  due  to  inefficient  space  layout.     Some  aisle  widths  would 
be  as  narrow  as  approximately  7  feet,  or  3  0%  less  than  the  10- 
foot  Neiman-Marcus  standard.     The  distance  from  the  escalator  to 
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TABLE  9 


Estimated  Annual  Municipal  Revenues 
Citizens'  Committee  Alternative 


Tax  Revenue 
Source 


Estimated 
Annual  Tax 
Revenue 


San  Francisco 
Tax  Revenue 
Share 


Property  tax-'- 
Payroll  taxes 
Sales  tax-^ 


$1,310 ,000 
22  , 000 
890, 000 


$  840,000 
22,000 
140, 000 


Total 


$2, 222,000 


$1,002 ,000 


For  the  computation  of  property  tax  revenue,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  market  value  is  equal  to  development  cost   ($  25.88  million, 
197  8)  .      Following  passage  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative,   the  tax 
rate  would  be  $5.06  per  $100  assessed  value. 

2 

Payrolls  are  assumed  as  14.5%  of  sales  for  the  first  year 
of  operation,  or  $2.0  million     (1978).      The  payroll  taxes 
are  1.1%   (1978)   ^f  the  gross  payroll. 

"^Based  on  a  sales  tax  rate  of  6.5%   (1978)   for  the  State  of 
California,  of  which  15.4%  is  returned  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 
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the  couture  department  would  be  66  feet,   36  feet  or  12  0%  over 
the  3  0-foot  Neiman-Marcus  standard.     The  couture  and  fur  depart- 
ments would  have  no  exposure  to  the  main  flow  of  traffic  and 
would  be  behind  the  Rotunda.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  Alternative,  the  loss  of  selling  space  due  to  the 
increased  non-selling  aisle  area  would  cause  departments  to  be 
situated  around  the  Rotunda,  producing  a  configuration  which  is, 
from  a  merchandising  presentation  and  operation  standpoint, 
unacceptable  to  Neiman-Marcus.     A  split  of  fitting  rooms,  stock 
spaces  and  point  of  sale  stations   (cash  registers)  would 
develop. 

(3)  Configuration  of  Selling  Space 

Net  selling  area  would  be  17,400  square  feet,  1,200  square  feet 
or  7%  more  than  proposed.     This  alternative  would  create  a  con- 
figuration contrary  to  the  Neiman-Marcus  design/merchandising  plan 
for  the  couture  and  fur  salon  areas.     Because  of  the  location  of 
the  Rotunda  and  the  requirements  of  the  fitting  rooms,  the  couture 
area  would  be  too  small  and  would  be  undesirably  separated  from 
the  salon  area.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Citizens  Committee  Alter- 
native, what  was  to  be  a  more  controlled,  deliberately  restricted 
entrance  of  approximately  28  feet  would  be  7  0  feet. 

The  fitting  room  requirement  for  these  areas  would  be  12  for 
couture  and  2  for  furs.     This  scheme  would  allow  up  to  10  fitting 
rooms  in  couture  in  a  split  situation  unacceptable  to  Neiman- 
Marcus.     The  desired  location  for  fur  department  fitting  rooms 
would  conflict  with  planned  vertical  stock  handling  equipment. 
Several  department  depths  would  be  below  the  3  0-foot  minimum  stan- 
dard and  would  not  provide  required  space  for  seating  and  mer- 
chandise display.     Elimination  of  required  stock  rooms  on  each 
floor  would  not  provide  required  sales  space  depths  because  of 
the  fitting  room  depths  and  the  size  of  the  Rotunda.     The  elimin- 
ation of  perimeter  walls  at  the  Rotunda  aisle  would  cause  reduc- 
tions in  merchandising  capacity. 

(4)  "Behind  the  Scenes"  Areas 

The  same  problems  apply  as  for  the  Citizens  Committee  Alternative. 

(5)  Ceiling  Heights 

Ceiling  heights  would  not  be  adequate,  as  discussed  in  the  Johnson/ 
Burgee  Reuse  scheme,  page  96i. 
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2.     Restoration  of  City  of  Paris  Building,  Using  Four  Floors, 
and  Construction  of  a  New  Structure  at  133-157  Geary  Street 

This  alternative  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  City  of 
Paris  building  and  construction  of  a  new  building  at  133-157 
Geary  Street  to  link  with  the  City  of  Paris  building.     In  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  floor-to-floor  heights,  the  total  number 
of  floors  would  be  reduced  from  the  existing  six  floors  to  four, 
as  in  the  proposed  project.     Because  of  the  merchanding  problems 
discussed  for  previous  alternatives,  the  Rotunda  would  be  rotated 
90  degrees,  as  shown  in  Figure  23g,  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
space  utilization.     This  rotation  would  not  increase  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  of  the  Rotunda,  as  the  Rotunda  and  art  glass  dome 
must  be  dismantled  and  reconstructed  for  any  alternative  including 
the  proposed  project. 

The  new  floor  heights  would  not  line  up  with  the  present  placement 
of  the  building's  windows,  as  shown  in  Figure  23h.     The  windows 
would  be  sealed  off  on  the  inside  of  the  building  and  could  not 
admit  light  to  the  interior.      (All  alternative  floor  plans  would 
block  admission  of  light  to  the  sales  areas  because  of  the  peri- 
meter walls  for  stock  and/or  fitting  rooms.     This  alternative 
would  completely  seal  off  the  windows.) 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  merchandising  effectiveness 
of  this  alternative,  based  on  Neiman-Marcus  merchandising  criteria. 

(1)  Central  Atrium  -  Vertical  Transportation 

Similar  to  the  Citizens  Committee  Alternative,  this  scheme  would 
develop  more  than  one  customer  focal  point  and  visual  confusion 
between  the  Rotunda  and  the  escalator  atrium.     Vertical  circula- 
tion would  not  be    central ,  and  thus  would  not  provide  orienta- 
tion to  the  total  floor  merchandising  intent. 

The  plan  would  have  an  escalator  arrival  point  space  of  approxi- 
mately 18  feet,   3  5%  less  than  the  28  foot  standard.  Customer 
sightlines  at  the  escalator  point  of  arrival  would  be  restricted 
by  the  Rotunda  column  spacing. 

(2)  Central  Atrium  -  Space  Allocation 

This  scheme  would  increase  the  total  atrium  circulation  space 
to  7,7  00  square  feet,   500  square  feet  or  7%  more  than  proposed, 
although  some  area  for  art  work  and  promotional  displays  would 
be  lost  due  due  to  inefficient  space  layout. 

Travel  distance  from  escalator  to  the  couture  department  would  be 
78  feet,  more  than  twice  the  standard  30  feet.     The  couture  and 
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fur  departments  would  have  no  exposure  to  the  main  flow  of 
traffic  and  would  be  behind  the  Rotunda.     Not  all  departments 
would  have  direct  exposure  to  the  atrium. 

(3)  Configuration  of  Selling  Spaces 

Net  selling  area  would  be  15,90  0  square  feet,   400  square  feet  or 
3%  less  than  proposed.     This  plan  would  create  a  configuration 
contrary  to  the  Neiman-Marcus  design/merchandising  intent  for 
the  couture  and  fur  salon  areas.     The  desired  entrance  width  to 
the  couture  and  fur  areas  would  not  be  achieved. 

Several  department  depths  would  be  less  than  the  3  0-foot  minimum 
standard  and  would  allow  no  opportunity  for  free  standing  seat- 
ing and  merchandise  display  as  required  by  Neiman-Marcus.  This 
alternative  would  have  more  lineal  feet  of  shallow  selling  area 
than  any  other  alternative. 

The  elimination  of  perimeter  walls  at  the  Rotunda  aisle  would 
cause  reductions  in  merchandise  capacity. 

(4)  "Behind  the  Scenes"  Areas 

These  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  for  the  proposed  project. 

(5)  Ceiling  Heights 

The  four  floor  reconstruction  would  allow  the  same  floor-to-ceil- 
ing height  as  for  the  proposed  project. 

The  cost  estimate  for  this  alternative  compared  to  the  proposed 
project  is  shown  below: • 


Four  Floor 
Alternative 


Proposed 
Project 


Building  cost  (including  site  work)  $11,050,000 


$10,750,000 


Interior  fixtures 


4,900,000 


4,900,000 


Design  and  management 


2,870,000 


2, 820,000 


Subtotal 


18,820,000 


18 ,470, 000 


Escalation 


2,260,000 


1,110, OOP 


Escalated  Total  Cost 


21,080,000 


19,580, 000 
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If  this  alternative  were  implemented,  a  building  listed  as  a 
State  Historical  Landmark  and  registered  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  would  be  preserved.     With  the  inclusion  of 
the  new  building  at  133-157  Geary  Street,  it  would  be  possible 
to  achieve  approximately  the  same  total  floor  area  as  that  of 
the  proposed  project. 

The  interior  of  the  building  would  not  be  preserved  in  the  historic 
configuration.     The  rotation  of  the  Rotunda  would  alter  how  one 
currently  perceives  it  upon  entering  the  building  from  the  Geary 
Street  entrance.     The  Rotunda  would  be  offset,  and  not  centrally 
aligned  with  the  entrance.     One's  perception  of  the  Rotunda 
from  the  Stockton  Street  entrance  would  not  be  as  altered  because 
the  Rotunda  is  not  now  centrally  aligned  with  this  entrance. 

The  project  sponsor  believes  that  this  alternative  would  gener- 
ate fewer  sales  because  the  store  layout  would  not  be  as  effective 
as  that  for  the  proposed  project.     Compared  to  approximately  $200 
annual  sales  per  square  foot  for  the  proposed  project,  this 
alternative  might  generate  on  the  order  of  $17  0/square  foot,  about 
a  15%  reduction.     This  loss  of  sales  would  expand  over  time  as 
there  would  be  reduced  merchandising  f  lexibility . 

The  start  of  construction  would  be  delayed  9  months  with  this 
alternative.     The  construction  period  would  be  increased  to  approx- 
imately 42  months,  110%  more  than  the  20-month  schedule  projected 
for  the  proposed  project.     Construction  employment  would  involve 
a  maximum  of  200  persons.     About  202  persons  years  would  be 
necessary  to  construct  the  building   (assuming  75%  labor  intensity 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  City  of  Paris  building) . 

Permanent  employment  for  a  typical  year  following  completion  of 
construction  would  be  500  on  an  average  day. 

Municipal  revenues  generated  by  the  alternative  would  be  as  shown 
in  Table  10.     The  delayed  start  of  construction  and  increased 
construction  duration  would  result  in  approximately  $554,000 
of  lost  sales  and  payroll  tax  revenues  to  the  City,  as  compared 
to  the  proposed  project. 


Telephone  conversation  with  Richard  Marcus,  13  December 

1978  . 
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TABLE  10 


Estimated  Annual  Municipal  Revenues 
Four  Floor  Alternative 


Tax  Revenue 
Source 


Estimated 
Annual  Tax 
Revenue 


San  Francisco 
Tax  Revenue 
Share 


Property  tax^ 
Payroll  taxes^ 
Sales  tax-^ 
Total 


$1,200,000 
36  ,000 
1,500,000 
$2, 736,000 


$770,000 
36,000 
230,000 
$1, 036,000 


•^For  the  computation  of  property  tax  revenue,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  market  value  is  equal  to  development  cost  ($22.95  million, 
1978).     Following  passage  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative,  the 
tax  rate  would  be  $5.06  per  $100  assessed  value. 

^Payrolls  are  assumed  as  14.5%  of  sales  for  the  first  year 
of  operation,  or  $3.3  million     (1978).     The  payroll  taxes 
are  1.1%   (1978)   of  the  gross  payroll. 

■^Based  on  a  sales  tax  rate  of  6.5%    (1978)   for  the  State  of 
California,  of  which  15.4%  is  returned  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 
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C.     ALTERNATIVE  LOCATIONS  FOR  THE  NEIMAN-MARCUS  STORE 


#  Neiman -Marcus  has  stated  it  wishes  to  retail  in  the  Union  Square 
shopping  district  of  San  Francisco.     Although  the  company  has 
not  considered  alternative  locations  to  that  proposed,  several 
other  locations  have  been  identified  by  various  citizens'  groups. 
The  area  bounded  by  Market,  Sutter,  Powell,  and  Kearny  is  des- 
cribed as  the  retail  core  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan.^  Pos- 
sible alternative  locations,  suggested  because  of  availability 
and/or  proximity  to  the  retail  core,   include  the  following: 
the  H.   Liebes-Ransohof f  building  at  255  Post   (recently  leased  on 
a  long-term  basis,  which  effectively  takes  the  property  off  the 
market  for  Neiman-Marcus) ,  Livingston's  on  Grant  Avenue  at  Geary 
(lease  currently  being  renegotiated  with  Livingston's),  and  the 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  building  on  Grant  Avenue  at  Maiden  Lane.  All 
of  these  buildings  contain  less  than  70,000  square  feet  of 
available  sales  floor  area.     Because  Neiman-Marcus  has  acquired 
the  proposed  project  site,   it  is  not  considering  an  alternative 
location . 

In  testimony  before  the  Landmarks  Advisory  Board, ^  Stanley  Marcus 
stated : 

"Now,  obviously,  there  are  always  alternatives.     We  had 
alternatives  at  the  time  we  purchased  the  Union  Square 


San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  adopted  by  City 
Planning  Commission  Resolution  N9.   8001,   29  June  1978. 

2 

Public  Hearing,  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board, 
5  June  1974. 
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property.     Coming  into  San  Francisco  we  did  not  have  to 
go  to  Union  Square;  we  could  have  built  out  on  Van  Ness, 
or  a  number  of  places  within  the  City.     But,   I'm  not  sure 
from  the  long-range  interests  of  San  Francisco  itself, 
the  retail  market  of  the  city,  whether  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  f ractionalize  the  market.     It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  best  interests  of  this  community,  as  well  as  our 
own  interests  are  one  and  the  same.     The  building  of  a 
store  five  blocks  away  or  ten  blocks  away  could  theoreti- 
cally be  successful.     I  don't  think  it  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  would  be  in  Union  Square;  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
to  split  the  retail  metropolitan  business  into  several 
areas,  with  the  resultant  effect  on  taxable  basis  of  a 
very  healthy,  solidly-concentrated  retail  community." 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of 
San  Francisco,  in  its  Specific  Objective  5  states,  "Improve 
downtown  San  Francisco's  position  as  a  prime  regional  location 
for  specialized  retail  trade."     In  addition.  Policy  #2  includes 
the  following  language:     "Support  the  continued  strength  of 
high-quality  specialty  retail  shopping  facilities  in  the  retail 
core."    Alternative  locations,  outside  the  downtown  area,  would 
not  conform  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 

Construction  on  an  alternate  site  would  move  all  construction 
impacts  to  that  site.     Use  of  another  existing  building  would 
move  operation  impacts  to  that  site.     Use  of  a  building  with 
less  than  70,000  square  feet  when  Carter  Hawley  Hale  desires 
175,000  square  feet,  would  cut  their  revenue  to  less  than  half 
of  that  projected  which  could  cause  them  to  seek  a  site  in 
another  city.     Use  of  another  site  would  result  in  sale  of  the 
project  site.     Value  of  the  present  site  could  be  affected  by 
concern  on  the  part  of  potential  buyers  over  possible  delays  due 
to  public  concern  over  the  fate  of  the  City  of  Paris  building. 


D.     ALTERNATIVE  USES  OF  THE  SITE 

Prior  to  the  current  proposal,  Neiman-Marcus  had  considered  com- 
bining a  Neiman-Marcus  retail  specialty  store  at  the  corner  of 
Geary  and  Stockton  streets  with  a  tower  structure  containing  a 
major  hotel  chain  facility  on  the  Geary-Grant  corner  of  the  block 

Environmental  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  development 
would  differ  from  the  proposed  project  impacts  in  several  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  impacts  associated  with  construction  and  opera 
tion  of  the  retail  store,  there  would  be  additional  impacts  from 
construction  of  a  highrise  tower  and  operation  of  a  hotel  with 
its  associated  activities. 
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Neiman-Marcus  rejected  this  alternative  because  it  appeared 
infeasible,  economically,  to  establish  a  third  large  hotel  opera- 
tion on  Union  Square,  presently  the  site  of  the  St.  Francis  and 
Hyatt  on  Union  Square  hotels. 

•  Several  alternative  occupancy  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the 
City  of  Paris  building  by  local  preservation  groups.     All  schemes 
are  predicted  on  the  assumption  that  Neiman-Marcus  would  sell 
the  property  to  another  organization  (presumably  because  the 
Neiman-Marcus  application  for  a  specialty  store  had  been  denied) 
which  would  reuse  the  existing  building. 

#  One  such  concept  includes  conversion  of  the  existing  building 
into  a  hotel  space  as,  for  example,  the  LeGrand  Hotel  in  Mexico 
City.     The  LeGrand  was  a  retail  store,  with  a  rotunda  similar  to 
that  of  the  City  of  Paris,  which  was  converted  in  the  1960 's  to 

a  hotel  with  rooms  opening  onto  the  rotunda.     Another  potentially 
economically  feasible  concept  would  be  to  lease  the  first  several 
floors  of  the  City  of  Paris  building  to  a  specialty  store  and 
rent  the  remaining  upper  floors  to  a  boutique  or  other  retailers. 
The  vertical  mall  concept  of  the  30-story  Water  Tower  shopping 
center  in  Chicago  is  an  example  of  such  multiple  tenant  occupancy. 
With  these  alternatives,  the  133-157  Geary  Street  building  could 
be  maintained  for  retail  and  office  space,  or  replaced  by  a  new 
structure . 

•    The  cost  of  any  alternate  occupancy  would  be  affected  by  the 

seismic  safety  requirements  of  the  Building  Code.  These  require- 
ments are  described  in  a  30  January  1978  letter  to  Philip  Johnson 
from  Robert  C.  Levy,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 

"In  your  letter  you  indicated  that  the  building  constructed 
prior  to  1906  was  severely  damaged  in  the  1906  earthquake 
and  restored  in  1910.     Section  104. B,  paragraph  3  states 
...The  extent  of  an  existing  building  that  is  considered 
as  being  directly  affected  by  the  new  work,  with  regard 
to  structural  considerations,  shall  be  determined  using 
the  following  criteria: 

1.     When  structural  alteration  work  is  to  be  done  on  a 
floor  or  floors  of  a  building  or  structure,  the  work  on  the 
floor  or  floors  involved  shall  comply  with  the  structural 
requirements  of  this  Code.     The  structure  above  and  below 
the  floor  or  floors  involved  shall  be  improved,  if  and  as 
required,  so  that  they  are  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
structural  work  proposed. 

2..    When  the  floor  loading  is  increased  on  the  floor 
or  floors  of  a  building  or  structure,  the  floor  or  floors 
involved  shall  meet  the  structural  requirements  of  this  code 
and  all  structure  below  the  floor  or  floors  with  increased 
loading  shall  not  be  adversely  affected. 
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3.     When  more  than  30%,  cumulative  since  the  building 
was  built,  of  the  above  grade  area  of  the  building  or 
structure  is  involved  in  substantial  structural  alteration 
work,  the  entire  building  or  structure  shall  comply  with  the 
structural  requirements  of  Section  104. F. 

"Hence  since  the  building  had  more  than  3  0%  structural 
alteration  subsequent  to  its  construction,  if  there  were 
any  further  structural  alterations,  then  the  structural 
provisions  of  104. F  would  apply. 

"I  trust  this  answers  your  question.     If  there  are  any 
further  questions,  or  interpretations  required  please  con- 
tact me, 

%   Several  possibilities  exist.     A  retailer  could  move  in  and  make 
no  structural  changes  to  the  City  of  Paris  building.     Major  archi- 
tectural  (nonstructural)  changes  could  be  made  on  a  maximum  of 
four  floors  without  triggering  the  Building  Code  requirements. 
The  result  would  be  occupancy  of  a  building  that  would  pose  a 
danger  to  human  safety  in  the  event  of  a  strong  earthquake.  The 
estimated  construction  cost  to  prepare  the  building  for  this 
type  of  occupancy  could  be  up  to  $7.5  million  (not  including  the 
cost  of  interior  fixtures  which  would  be  paid  for  by  tenants) . 
This  cost  would  need  to  be  added  to  whatever  purchase  price  could 
be  negotiated  with  Neiman-Marcus . 

#  There  are  no  known  current  offers  to  Neiman-Marcus  for  acquisition 
of  the  property.     Letters  have  been  received  from  Macy's,  Liberty 
House  and  Federated  Department  Stores-^  indicating  their  skepticism 
as  to  the  viability  of  a  retailing  operation  out  of  the  City  of 
Paris  building  as  it  currently  exists. 

%  If  a.  retailer  were  to  bring  the  City  of  Paris  building  up  to  Code, 
the  estimated  cost  for  this  alternative  could  be  up  to  $20.1 
million   (including  a  new  133-157  Geary  building  but  not  including 
interior  fixtures) .     Again,  this  cost  must  be  added  to  whatever 
purchase  price  could  be  negotiated  with  Neiman-Marcus. 

# If  an  alterative  retail  or  office-type  occupancy  of  the  City  of 
Paris  building  could  be  accomplished,  the  historic  building  would 
be  preserved.     Because  of  .the  uncertainties  of  such  a  transaction, 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  delay  that  would 


-•■Copies  of  these  letters  are  available  for  review  in  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review  in  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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occur  in  opening  a  retail  operation  in  the  City  of  Paris  build- 
ing or  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  City.     This  alternative 
could  potentially  result  in  a  financial  loss  to  Carter  Hawley 
Hale,  as  discussed  on  page  91. 

The  marketability  of  the  alternative  occupancy  schemes  discussed 
above  is  uncertain.     It  is  possible  that  the  financial  feasibility 
analyses  of  these  alternatives  by  a  prospective  buyer  of  the 
property  would  be  affected  by  the  information  which  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  EIR. 


E.     ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN  CONCEPT 

New  Building  with  Design  Character  Similar  to  Existing  Building 

The  mitigation  measures  described  in  Chapter  V  are  intended  to 
achieve  an  exterior  which  would  be  in  conformity  with  City  Master 
Plan  policies  for  the  area  and  to  lessen  the  aesthetic  differ- 
ences between  the  appearance  of  a  new  building  and  that  of  the  old. 
The  existing  City  of  Paris  building  has  been  described  as  an 
example  of  a  local  architect's  interpretation  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
sytle.     The  adherence  of  designers  to  the  elements  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  style  resulted  in  facades  and  surfaces  of  a  highly  textured 
nature  with  sculptural  effects. 

Although  modern  engineering  techniques  allow  simpler  structural 
systems,  they  do  not  preclude  aesthetic  treatment  of  the  exterior 
of  a  building  which  would  result  in  visual  qualities  similar  to 
those  found  in  prior  styles  such  as  that  of  Beaux  Arts.  Thus, 
the  exterior  facade  of  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  building  could 
be  designed  to  achieve  most  of  the  visual  qualities  of  the 
existing  City  of  Paris  building  without  compromise  to  the  proposed 
building's  interior  functional  requirements.     The  facade  could  be 
composed  of  vertical  and  horizontal  elements  expressive  of  the 
columns,  beams  and  floors  of  the  building.     These  elements  would 
establish  a  visual  module  within  which  windows  and  panels  could 
also  be  designed  to  accommodate  increase  pedestrian  traffic  by 
a  sidewalk  arcade  with  continuous  display  windows  behind  the  arcade. 

The  Rotunda  and  dome  could  be  retained,  as  presently  proposed  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  site,   in  this  alternative  design. 
The  present  proposal  would  require  vertical  and  horizontal  frames 
for  the  glass  surrounding  the  Rotunda;  these  elements  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  facades  beyond  along  Stockton  and  Geary 
streets.     Panels  used  on  the  building  facade  could  be  designed 
to  provide  the  fine-scaled  detail  of  the  French  windows  on  the 
City  of  Paris  building. 
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Although  staff-prepared  design  guidelines     for  the  site  call  for 
a  light-colored  masonry  facade,  and  Urban  Design  Plan  policies 
indicate  that  extreme  color  contrasts  should  be  avoided,  if  an 
alternative  design  were  to  be  similar  to  the  existing  City  of 
Paris  building,  exterior  materials  and  colors  would  be  darker  than 
both  Libery  House  and  I.  Magnin.     An  exterior  in  which  the  basic 
elements  were  metal,  if  dark  in  color,  could  recall  the  painted 
black  cast-iron  elements  of  the  existing  building.  Contrast- 
ing colors  could  be  provided  by  awnings  or  changeable  decorative 
elements  such  as  banners,  rather  than  by  the  permanent  facade 
materials . 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  MAN'S 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG- 
TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

A.     CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

#  The  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Neiman -Marcus 
and  the  new  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  would  have  a  multiplier 
effect  on  the  economy  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  in  terms 
of  employment  and  retail  sales.     City  tax  revenues  would  increase 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  service  and  retail 
industry.     The  addition  of  these  two  stores  would  create  adverse 
impacts  such  as  increased  demands  on  energy  resources-,  public 
transportation  systems,  parking  facilities,  and  there  would  be 
increased  pedestrian  traffic. 

Architecturally,  replacement  of  the  City  of  Paris  building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Union  Square  and  the  replacement  of  the  exist- 
Fitzhugh  building  on  its  northwest  corner  would  continue  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  altering  the  Beaux-Arts  character  of  the  area. 


B.     POTENTIAL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT  FOR  REDUCING  THE  RANGE  OF 
BENEFICIAL  USES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  proposed  site  and  nearby  areas,  with  the  exception  of  Union 
Square,  are  presently  used,  primarily,  for  retail  and  hotel 
activities.     While  the  proposed  project  would  be  compatible  with 
surrounding  land  use,  the  City  of  Paris  building  would  be  irre- 
trievably lost. 


C.     POTENTIAL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT  TO  POSE  LONG-TERM  RISKS 
TO  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

0  The  new  building  would  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  San 

Francisco  City  Codes,  and  would  incorporate  the  latest  techniques 
for  seismic  safety  design  and  fire  prevention.     Potential  hazards 
related  to  preservation  of  the  Rotunda  would  be  minimized  by 
special,  reinforced  construction  designed  to  ensure  the  maximum 
safety  of  people  using  the  building.     Measures  have  been  developed 
to  secure  the  art  glass  dome  in  case  of  an  earthquake.     A  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  must  be  accomplished  prior  to  implementation 
of  the  proposed  project,   in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  customers 
and  personnel  in  the  building. 
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D.     COMPARISON  OF  USE  OF  THE  SITE  NOW,  WITH  ITS  RESERVATION 
FOR  ALTERNATIVE,   FUTURE  USE 

Use  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  project  would  commit  the  site 
to  the  design,  height  and  character  of  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus 
store.     Inherent  in  this  commitment  of  the  site  is  the  demolition 
of  the  existing  City  of  Paris  building,  considered  by  some  to 
contain  one  of  the  great  interior  architectural  spaces  in  San 
Francisco.     Reservation  of  the  site  for  future,  alternative  use 
would  temporarily  preclude  demolition  of  the  City  of  Paris  build- 
ing, and  could  allow  for  eventual  re-use  of  this  existing  building. 

#  Demolition  of  the  present  building  at  a  later  date  would  entail 
increased  construction  costs,  and  revenues  to  property  owners, 
employees,  and  the  City  would  be  postponed. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT 
AUTHORS  AND  PERSONS  CONSULTED 


Draft  EIR  Author 

San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Environmental  Review  Officer:     Dr.   Selina  Bendix 
EIR  Coordinator:     Barbara  Sahm,  Assistant  Environmental 

Review  Officer 

(415)  552-1134 


Preliminary  Draft  EIR  Authors 

Environmental  Impact  Planning  Corporation 
319  Eleventh  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94103 
Project  Manager:     Russell  Faure-Brac 
(415)  626-9034 

Charles  M.   Salter,  Consultants  in  Acoustics 
350  Pacific  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  California  94111 
Attention:     Charles  Salter  (M-16460) 
(415)  397-0442 

Alan  M.  Voorhees  &  Associates,  Inc. 
2150  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94704 
Attention :     Georges  Jacquemart 
(415)  843-9746 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PERSONS  CONSULTED 


Agency,  Person,  Title 


Subject 


San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 

Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Robert  Levy,  Superintendent 
Mattoy  Choy,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Alec  Korensky,  Senior  Plan  Checker 
Franklin  Lew,  Parapet  Safety  Section 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Thomas  Landers   (C-1088  6) 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
Robert  Ro^e,  Chief 

San  Francisco  MUNI 

Tom  Ma toff.  Senior  Planner 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 
Charles  Gain,  Chief 

San  Francisco  Water  Department 
Distribution  Division 

Jack  Kenck,  Manager  (C-17  471) 
Consumer  Accounts 

Teresa  Peltier,  Acting  Supervisor 

Edward  Bacon,  former  Security  Supervisor 
City  of  Paris  Building 

Blackwelders '  Compactors 
George  Marshall 

California  Employment  Development  Department 
Employment  Data  and  Research 
Joseph  Preston 

California  State  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation 

Aaron  Gallup,  Historian 
Hans  Kreutzberg,  Historian 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Store,  Inc. 
Neiman-Marcus 

John  Caldecott,  Attorney 
James  Floyd 

Citizens'  Committee  to  Save  the  City  of 
Paris  Building 
John  Johnston 
Hal  Major 


Building  Safety 


Economics 


Community  Services 
Economics 

Transportation 


Community  Services 
Economics 


Community  Services 
Community  Services 

Historical 

Community  Services 

Economics 
Historical 


Economics 


Community  Concerns 
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Agency,  Person^  Title 

Cleveland  Wrecking  Company 
Chuck  Duncan 

Ellis-0 ' Farrell  Garage 

Don  Hornbuckle,  Manager 
Dave  Fansini,  Operator 

The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's 
Architectural  Heritage 

Robert  Bemer,  Executive  Director 
Randolph  Delehanty 

Golden  Gate  Disposal  Company 
Angelo  Devincenzi 

Orville  Lenoue ,  Land  Surveyor   (LS378  3) 

Macy's  Department  Store 

Joel  Esquith,  Controller 
Barbara  Midzuno,  Air  Control 

I.  Magnin  Department  Store 

William  Wittick,  Vice  President 
George  Trapp,  Building  Superintendent 

Magill-Cloyd  Engineers,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas 

George  Cloyd  (16508) 

National  Park  Service 

John  Burns ,  Architect 

John  Murdoch,  Flower  Stand  Vendor 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

John  Wunderlich,  Electrical  Engineer 
Brian  Pace,  Environmental  Coordinator 

San  Francisco  Beautiful 

Mrs.  H.  Klussmann,  President 

San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preservation 
Advisory  Board 
Mrs.  Bland  Piatt 

San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal 
Association  (SPUR) 

John  Jacobs ,  Executive  Director 


Subject 
Solid  Waste 

Transportation 
Community  Concerns 

Community  Services 

Utilities 

Growth- Inducing 
Impacts ,  Energy 

Growth- Inducing 
Impacts,  Historical 

Community  Services 

Historical . 

Transportation 

Community  Services , 
Energy 

Community  Concerns 
Historic  Preservation 

Community  Concerns 
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Agency^  Person^  Title 

Sexton,  Fitzgerald  &  Kaplan 

Joe  Sexton,   Structural  Engineer 

Sutter-Stockton  Garage 
Richard  Guinn 

Union  Square  Garage 

John  Roll,  Manager 

URS/  John  A.  Blume  and  Associates, 
Engineers 

Sigmund  Freeman  (C-12130) 


Subject 
Alternatives 

Transportation 

Transportation 

Geology 
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CHAPTER  X 
DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AGENCIES 

Air  Resources  Board 
1709  Eleventh  Street 
Sacramento,     CA  95814 
Attn:     William  Lockett 

National  Trust  for  Historic 

Preservation 
Western  Regional  Office 
681  Market  Street 
Suite  859 

San  Francisco,     CA  94105 
Attn:     Hisashi  Bill  Sugaya, 
Bradford  Paul 

State  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  (2) 

P.O.  Box  2390 

Sacramento,     CA  95811 

Attn:  Dr.  Knox  Mellon 
Janes  P.  Trynor 
Eugene  Itogawa 

State  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Management  (3) 
State  Clearinghouse 
1400  Tenth  Street 
Sacramento,     CA  95814 


REGIONAL  AGENCIES 

Association  of  Bay  Area 

Governments 
Hotel  Claremont 
Berkeley,     CA  94705 

Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 

Control  District 
939  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94109 
Attn:     Ralph  Meade 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
800  Madison  Street 
Oakland,     CA  94607 

Golden  Gate  Bridge  Highway 

and  Transportation  District 
P.   0.   Box  9000,  Presidio  Static: 
San  Francisco,     CA  94129 


REGIONAL  AGENCIES  (continued) 

Metropolitan  Transportation 

Commission 
Hotel  Claremont 
Berkeley,     CA  94705 

San  Mateo  County  Transit  District 
400  South  El  Camino 
San  Mateo,     CA     944  02 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
City  Hall 

San  Francisco,     CA  94102 
Roger  Boas 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 

289  City  Hall 

San  Francisco,     CA  94102 

San  Francisco  Planning  Commission 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94102 

Toby  Rosenblatt 

Charles  Starbuck 

Ina  Dearman 

Susan  Bierman 

Thomas  Miller 

Yoshio  Nakashima 

John  Wentz 

Thomas  Matoff 

Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory 

Board 
100  Larkin  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Mrs.   G.   Bland  Piatt 

Patrick  McGrew 

Elizabeth  de  Losada 

Sally  B.  Famarin 

Jean  E.  Kortum 

Stewart  Morton 

Albert  Lanier 

Larry  Cannon 

Phillip  Choy 
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CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  (continued) 

San  Francisco  Department  of 

Public  Works 
City  Hall,   Room  35  9 
San  Francisco,     CA  94102 
Attn:     Jeffrey  Lee,  Director 

Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
450  Mc  Allister  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94102 
Attn:     Robert  Levy, 

Superintendent 

San  Francisco  Board  of 
Examiners 

Mel  Cammisa,  Consulting 

Engineer 
468  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94111 

Henry  J.  Degenkolb 

H.  J.   Degenkolb  &  Associates 

350  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94104 

G.   L.  Gendler 

G.  L.  Gendler  &  Associates 

575  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94105 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
26  0  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Chief  William  Graham 
Chief  Robert  Rose 

Daniel  G.  Kennedy 

1621  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94103 

Burton  Rockwell 
888  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94109 

James  L.  Whittaker,  Inc. 

(General  Contractor) 
1355  Donner  Avenue 
San  Francisco,     CA  94124 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  (continued) 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
77  0  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,     CA  94102 
Attn:     Thomas  Landers, 

Managing  Engineer, 
Wastewater 

Public  Utilities  Commission 
946  Presidio  Avenue 
San  Francisco,     CA  94115 
Attn :     John  Wentz 

Committee  for  Utility  Liaison  on 

Construction  and  Other  Projects 
c/o     GES  -  Utility  Liaison 
363  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,     CA  94102 
Attn :     Herman  Beneke 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 
850  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94103 
Attn:     Charles  Gain,  Chief 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Allan  Adams 

1208  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94102 

Ted  Aidala 

1347  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94109 

Berkeley  Architectural  Heritage 

Association 
195  The  Uplands 
Berkeley,     CA     947  05 
Attn:     Lesley  Emmington 

Jerry  Barclay 

1215     18th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,     CA  94122 
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GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


(continued) 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


(continued) 


Maggie  Beal 

687  S.   10th  Street 

San  Jose,     CA  95112 

Anne  Bloomfield 

2229  Webster  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94115 

John  Branden 

3355  Broadway     #  109 

San  Francisco,     CA  94123 

Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

1515  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco,     CA  94109 

Chris  Buckley 

Oakland  City  Hall 

1421  Washington  Street  6th  Floor 

Oakland,     CA  94612 

Mrs.  Lois  Carroll 

1135  Francisco     Street  #  7 

San  Francisco,     CA  94109 

Californians  for  Preservation 

Action 
2306  Ellsworth,     #  5 
Berkeley,     CA  94704 
Attn :     Peggy  Lang 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 
550  South  Flower  Street 
Los  Angeles,     CA  90071 
Attn:     John  Caldecott 

Citizens'   Committee  to  Save 

The  City  of  Paris  Building 
18  Bartol  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94133 
Attn:     Harold  Major 
John  Johnston 

Coalition  of  San  Francisco 

Neighborhoods 
c/o     Harriet  Witt 
1627  Filbert  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94123 


Delancy  Street  Foundation 
2563  Divisadero 
San  Francisco,     CA  94115 
Attn :     John  Maher 

Patti  Dixon 

1329  Polk  Dr.  #12 

Mountain  View,     CA     94  04  0 

Downtown  Association 
582  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,     CA  94104 
Attn:     Lloyd  Pflueger, 
Manager 

Sam  Dyer 

3114  Eton  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA     947  05 

Bill  Evoon 

2  91  7th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc. 
135  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
Att:     Ross  F.  Anderson 

The  Foundation  for  San 
Francisco's  Architectural 
Heritage 

2007  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn :     Robert  Berner 
Executive  Director 
Randolph  Delehanty 

Joseph  Friedman 

820  O'Farrell 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Friends  of  the  Earth 
124  Spear  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:     Connie  Parrish 
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GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
(continued) 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
(continued) 


Marilyn  Fuller 

2635  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Assoc 

2  06  Edgewood  Avenue 

San  Francisco,   CP  94117 

Attn:     Gerda  Fulder 


Muriel  Leff 

450  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94105 

Carrie  Louis 

3741  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94119 


Winchell  Hayward 

208  Willard  North 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Valentina  Hoffman 
1373  Greenwich  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94109 

Hyatt  on  Union  Square 
345  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Phillip  Johnson/John  Burgee 

375  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

John  Johnston 

2801  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94115 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

270  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94104 

Keyser-Marston  Associates 
230  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Attn:     Michael  Marston 

Chris  Klein   (Dr.  J. A. Rider) 

350  Parnassus 

San  Francisco,   CA  94117 

Tef  Kutay 

3250  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Suite  805 

Los  Angeles,   CA  90010 

Thomas  Lee 

221  Randall  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94131 


J .   S .  Love 

2760  Green  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA 


94123 


Macys  of  California 
170  O'Farrell  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Philip  Schlein 
John  Egan  Moore 

Liberty  House 
Stockton/0 ' Farrell 
Streets 

San  Francisco, CA  94102 


Steve  Matt 
350  McAllister 
San  Francisco, 


Street  #2030 
CA  94102 
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Joe  McCray 

McCray  and  Roberts 

433  Turk  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Richard  McRee 

4417  18th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Charles  Michael 

2222  Hyde  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Mission  Planning  Council 
2501  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
Attn:     James  Keefer 

Mitchel  L.  Mitchell 

150  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Marc  M.  Monheimer , Esq . 
c/o  Steinhart,  Goldberg, 
Feigenbaum  and  Ladar 
One  Post  Street 
San  Francisco, CA  94104 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
(continued) 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
(continued) 


John  Murdock 

53  Westpark  Drive 

Daly  City,   CA.  94015 

Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West 

414  Mason  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Neiman  Marcus 
Main/Ervay  Streets 
Dallas,  Texas  75204 
Attn:     James  Floyd 

Richard  Marcus  and 

Keith  Nix 

Mayor  David  T.  Nelson 
City  Hall 

Decorah,   Iowa  52101 

Northern  California  Chapter 
AIA 

790  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Richard  Overstreet 
2626  Arlington  Blvd. 
El  Cerrito,  CA  94530 

Pacific  Heights  Residents' 

Association 

2518  Gough  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94123 

Attn:     Beatrice  Kirshenbaum 

Charles  Hall  Page 

364  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Park  Presidio  Neighborhood 

Association 

2  91  7th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,   CA  94118 

Attn:     Bill  Eisen 

Rhoda  Parks 

25  Napier  Lane 

San  Francisco,   CA  94133 


Piero  Patri 

Whisler-Patri 

668  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco, CA  94103 

The  Preservation  Group 
18  Bartol  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Attn:     Harold  Major 

Oantas  Airways 

350  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94108 

Gayle  Reynolds 

4369  17th  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94114 

Nan  Roth 

466  Filbert  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94133 

Richard  Rothman 
1495  Wallace  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94124 

St.   Francis  Hotel 
Powell/Geary  Streets 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Penny  Salanave 

2047  17th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,   CA  94116 

San  Francisco  Beautiful 

41  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94104 

Attn:     Mrs.   H.   Klussmann , Pres . 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
4  00  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94104 
Attn:     Richard  Morten 

Joe  Castrovinci 

William  Dauer 

San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 

Renewal  Association 

126  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94109 

Attn:     John  H.  Jacobs, 

Executive  Director 
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GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


(continued) 


San  Francisco  Tomorrow 
9  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:     Jean  E.  Kortum 

Savoy  Auto  Parks  and  Garages 
2720  Taylor  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Attn:     Don  Hornbuckle 
Manager , 

Ellis-O'Farrell  Garage 

Ms.  Charlotte  Schmiedal 
Pacific  Heights  Association 
2585  Pacific  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Sexton,  Fitzgerald  &  Kaplan 
681  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 
Attn:     Thomas  Fitzgerald 

Jane  Shabaker 

630  Lake  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Sierra  Club 

530  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Attn :     Becky  Evans 

Skilling,  Helle,  Christiansen, 
Robertson 

230  Park  Avenue, Suite  1216 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Attn:     Les  Robertson 

Strouse,  Greenberg  &  Co. 
4415  W.  Harrison,  Suite  408 
Hillsdale,   Illinois  60162 
Attn:     Robert  Leste 

Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  Assn. 
1308  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94133 
Attn:     Anne  Halsted  and 
Roger  Boyer 

Union  Square  Garage 

333  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94104 

Attn:     John  Roll,  Manager 


Victorian  Alliance 
4143  23rd  Street 
San  Francisco, CA  94114 
Attn:     Earl  Moss 

Van  Borstel  Associates 
Route  3,   Box  62A 
Garden  Valley,   CA  95633 

Felix  Warburg 

220  Jackson  Street 

San  Francisco, CA  94111 

Victor  0.  Warren 

1324  Broadway  Street, #2 

San  Francisco,  CA  94123 

Mark  Winfrey 

1135  Deleware  Street 

Berkeley,  CA  94702 

Bill  Wittick 

I.  Magnin  &  Co. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets 

San  Francisco, CA  94104 

John  Wiley 

1073  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce 
681  Market  St., Room  922 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Howard  Wong 

12  8  Varennes  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Allan  Yeager 
8  511  Liman  Way 
Rohnert  Park,  CA  94  92  8 

Zims  Restaurants 
2  015  Lombard  Street 
San  Francisco, CA  94123 
Attn:     Steven  Zimmerman 

Albert  Zinkland 

1616  Taylor  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94133 
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MEDIA 


Contra  Costa  Sun 
Contra  Costa  Times  • 
2640  Shadelands  Drive 
Walnut  Creek,   CA  94  5  98 
Attn :     Jack  Winning 

KGO,  Channel  7  (ABC) 
277  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 
Attn:     Robert  A.  Sunderland 

KPIX,  Channel  5  (CBS) 
2  655  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn:     George  Resting 

KQED,  Channel  9  (PBS) 

500  Eighth  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94103 

KRON, Channel  4  (NBC) 
1001  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn:     Paul  Wischmeyer 
Herb  Levy 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
2700  19th  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94110 
Attn:     Patrick  Douglas 
City  Editor 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94103 
Attn:     Dale  Champion  and 
Allan  Temko 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
2459  Pacific  Avenue 
San  Francisco,   CA  94115 
Attn:     Herb  Caen  and 
Carol  Vernier 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
110  Fifth  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Attn :     Don  Cantor  and 
Gerald  Adams 


San  Francisco  Progress 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Attn :   Dan  Borsuk  and 
Mark  Elliot 

The  Sun  Reporter 
1366  Turk  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94115 


LIBRARIES 

Documents  Department 

City  Library 

Civic  Center 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Attn:     Faith  Van  Liere 

Environmental  Protection 

Agency  Library 

215  Fremont  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Attn:     Jean  Circiello 

Government  Documents 
Station 

Stanford  University 
Stanford, CA  94305 

Government  Publication 

Department 

San  Francisco  State 

University 

163  0  Holloway  Avenue 
San  Francisco, CA  94132 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
Library 

198  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco, CA  94102 
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APPENDIX  A 
Transportation  Analysis 


1.  Parking 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  project  site,  metered  parking 
spaces  are  available  on  sections  of  Geary  Street  between  Grant 
and  Stockton  and  on  Stockton  Street  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell. 
These  spaces  have  a  30-minute  limit,  at  a  rate  of  five  cents  per 
six  minutes,  and  are  all  unavailable  between  4  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 
due  to  tow-away  zone  restrictions.     They  also  are  unavailable 
between  7  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  when  special  loading  zone  restrictions 
^PPly/  the  spaces  are  for  use  by  trucks  only.     On  the  south 

side  of  Geary  Street  between  Grant  and  Stockton,  the  special 
truck  loading  zone  applies  between  7  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

There  are  eight  metered  parking  spaces  on  the  north  side  of  Geary 
between  Grant  and  Stockton,  and  four  metered  spaces  on  the  south 
side.     The  meters  are  located  nearer  Grant  than  Stockton.  On 
Stockton  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell,  there  are  eight  metered 
spaces ,  six  near  the  intersection  with  Geary  and  two  near  the 
intersection  with  O'Farrell. 

The  curb  lanes  on  Stockton  between  Post  and  O'Farrell  and  on  Geary 
between  Grant  and  Stockton  are  all  tow-away  lanes  between  4  p.m.  an 
6  p.m.     During  these  hours  the  curb  lane  on  the  north  side  of 
Geary  is  a  bus-only  lane.     During  recent  observations^  by  the  EIR 
traffic  consultant  these  lanes  were  generally  clear  of  station- 
ary traffic  during  these  hours.     Violations  were  observed  on 
Stockton  (east  side)  between  Post  and  Geary,  with  an  average  of 
three  vehicles  parked  in  the  tow-away  lane ,  and  on  Stockton  (west 
side)  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell  with  an  average  of  two  vehic- 
les parked  in  the  tow-away  lane. 


2 .     Pedestrian  Conditions 

On  Friday,  12  August  1977,  pedestrian  counts  were  taken   (by  Alan 
M.  Voorhees  &  Associates)   on  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  between 
11:45  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.     Table  A-1,  page  118,   shows  the  15-minute 
and  peak  5-minute  pedestrian  volumes  counted  at  mid-block  and  at 
the  pedestrian  crossings,  on  Stockton  and  Geary  streets.  Peak 
5-minute  volumes  have  been  converted  into  pedestrian  flows  per 
minute  and  per  3.28  feet   (1  meter)   of  width,  for  subsequent  use 


1 

^Tuesday,  12  September  1978 
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TABLE  A-1 


Pedestrian  Counts 
undertaken  on  Friday,  August  12,  1977 


Location 


Count  Period 


15-Minute 
Pedestrian 
Volume-^ 


Highest 
5-Minute 
Volume! 


Peak  5-Minute 
Flow 

Density^  L.O.S. 


Directional 
Split 
EB/WB  or  NB/SB 


Stockton  Street 
East  Side,  Midblock 
Between  Geary  & 
O'Farrell 


12:00-12:15 
12:35-12:50 
1:10-  1:25 
1:45-  2:00 
2:50-  3:05 


365 
526 
526 
483 

410 


138 
226 
215 
200 
145 


14 
23 
22 
20 

15 


41/59 
57/43 
53/47 
56/44 
50/50 


Stockton  Street 
Pedestrian 
Crossing  at 
Geary  Southside 


12:20-12:35 
12:55-  1:10 
1:30-  1:45 
2:05-  2:30 
3:05-  3:20 


532 
559 
528 
467 
434 


21l4 

2304 

227 

184 

214 


38 
41 
41 
33 
39 


49/51 
43/57 
49/51 
39/61 
53/47 


Geary  Street 
Southside,  Midblock 
Between  Stockton 
S  Grant 


12:00-12:15 
12:35-12:50 
1:10-  1:25 
1:45-  2:00 
2:50-  3:05 


235 
391 
422 
386 
334 


92 

170 
161 
143 
131 


6 
11 
10 
9 
8 


54/46 
55/45 
52/48 
61/39 
55/45 


Geary  Street  12:20-12:35  668 

Pedestrian  12:55-  1:10  653 

Crossing  at  1:30-  1:45  597 

Stockton  Eastside  2:05-  2:20  633. 

3:10-  3:25  628 


245  44  C  47/53 

251  45  C  52/48 

328  59  D  52/48 

222  40  C  50/50 

241  43  C  49/51 


■■■Total  pedestrians  for  both  directions 

Pedestrians  per  minute  per  meter  width   (or  per  3.28  feet  width) 

"^Level  of  Service,  see  Table  A-2, next  page  ,  for  definitions.  Sources:  Ceding,  D.,  "Travel  Flows  and  Design 
of  Pedestrians  Walkways  and  other  Pedestrian  Facilities  Research  Report  22,"  Roadway  Construction  and  Traffic 
Engineering  Department,  Ministry  of  Transportation,  Bonn,  W.  Germany  1963;  Fruin,  J.,  Pedestrian  Planning  and 
Design,  Metropolitan  Association  of  Urban  Designers  and  Environmental  Planners,  New  York,  1971. 

"^Estimated 
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TABLE  A- 2 


Pedestrian  Levels  of  Service  Definitions-^ 
Level  of  Service'^ 

Service  Volume  Description 

A  <     20  Favorable  conditions,  with  freedom 

of  movement,  easy  circulation  and 
few  conflicts  with  opposing  and 
intersecting  pedestrian  flows. 

B  20-30  Favorable  conditions  for  opposing 

flows,  but  for  intersecting  flows 
the  conditions  are  more  restricted 
and  dense;  conflicts  occur,  but 
remain  acceptable. 

C  30-50  Average  conditions,  movements  are 

restricted  and  circulation  is  dense. 
Conflicts  occur,  but  are  tolerable. 

D  50-7  0  Average  conditions  for  opposing 

flows,  constriction  of  movement  and 
tolerable  conflicts.     The  conflicts 
with  intersecting  flows  become 
restricted  and  sometimes  intolerable 

E  70-80  Reduced  walking  speed,  difficult 

circulation  and  little  freedom  of 
movement.     Conflicts  with  both  oppo- 
sing and  intersecting  flows  are 
numerous  and  often  intolerable. 

F  >     80  Unstable  conditions;  pedestrian 

speed,  densities  and  conflicts 
become  intolerable. 


-^Source:     Fruin  J.,  Pedestrian  Planning  and  Design,  Metro- 
politan Association  of  Urban  Designers  and  Environmental  Planners, 
New  York,  1971. 

^Pedestrians/minute/3 . 28  feet   (1  meter). 
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as  criteria  for  level  of  service  for  pedestrian  circulation. 
The  flower  stand  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary 
reduces  the  absolute  sidewalk  width  from  16  feet   (5  meters)  to 
an  effective^  width  of  6.5  feet   (2  meters).     Similarly,  the  lamp 
post  and  newsstand  on  Geary  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Stockton 
reduce  the  absolute  width  of  the  sidewalk  there  from  16.9  feet 
(5.2  meters)   to  an  effective  width  of  10.6  feet   (3.2  meters). 
The  pedestrian  flow  densities  shown  in  Table  A-1  are  based  on  the 
effective  widths  for  these  locations. 

Table  A-1,  page  118,   shows  the  estimated  levels  of  service  as  an 
average  for  the  five-minute  period  counted,  and  Table  A-2, 
page  119,  explains  levels  of  service. 

Pedestrian  levels  of  service  defined  in  Table  A-2  are  designated 
A  through  F.  These  designations  are  thus  the  same  as  those  used 
for  traffic    levels  of  service   (see  page  119)  . 

Table  A-1  shows  that  the  pedestrian  levels  of  service  on  the  side- 
walks were  generally  good,  that  is  A  or  B.     At  the  pedestrian 
crosswalks  levels  of  service  were  C  or  D,  based  on  the  25%  green 
traffic  light-time  for  pedestrians.     However,  pedestrians  use 
more  than  25%  of  the  allowable  green  time,  generally  crossing 
during  the  whole  green  phase  of  the  parallel  vehicular  traffic 
movement  (about  45%  of  the  total  signal  cycle  is  green  time) . 
This  "illegal"  crossing  improves  the  level  of  service  of  the  ped- 
estrian crossing  to  B  or  C.     Only  for  the  Stockton  Street  cross- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  Geary  does  this  "illegal"  crossing  pre- 
sent any  conflicts  with  vehicles   (those  turning  left  from  Geary) . 

The  above  figures  and  levels  of  service  are  based  on  five-minute 
totals  and  do  not  reflect  variations  and  irregular  flow  pattern 
within  a  five-minute  period.     Local  observations  indicated  that 
these  pedestrian  flows  were  fairly  irregular  and  that  at  certain 
times  conditions  became  less  free-flowing  and  the  movements  more 
restricted.     These  movements  were  counter-balanced,  however,  by 
periods  when  the  sidewalk  was  practically  empty.     These  gaps  may 
reflect  the  signal  wait  time  for  pedestrians. 


3 .     Transportation  Impacts  of  Proposed  Project 
a.     Framework  of  Travel  Impact  Analysis 

The  travel  impacts  of  the  proposed  project  are  analyzed  at  two 
different  geographical  levels.     One  addresses  travel  impacts 


-'-Fruin,  J.,  Pedestrian  Planning  and  Design,  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Urban  Designers  and  Environmental  Planners,  New 
York,  1971. 

2 

Effective  width  is  the  amount  of  sidewalk  available  for 
pedestrian  use. 
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immediately  adjacent  to  the  proposed  project,  that  is,  impacts 
which  would  be  caused  by  additional  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks 
next  to  the  building.     The  other  level  includes  impacts  on  all 
travel  modes  on  an  areawide  scale.      For  areawide  travel  impacts, 
the  different  travel  modes  of  entry  to  downtown  San  Francisco  are 
analyzed. 

The  additional,  expected  travel  volumes  with  the  proposed  project 
are  compared  with  the  existing  conditions  at  the  site. 


b.     Travel  Generation  of  Proposed  Project 

Two  surveys,  by  Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  Associates,  estimate  the 
amount  of  travel  expected  to  be  generated  by  the  proposed  pro- 
ject.    The  first,  designed  to  obtain  the  total  travel  generation, 
involved  a  count  of  all  persons  entering  and  leaving  I  Magnin, 
a  department  store  similar  to  the  proposed  store  and  located  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Stockton  and.  Geary.     This  survey  indicated 
a  Friday  peak-hour  generation  rate  of  2,130  person  trips  (total 
for  both  directions)  with  about  645  persons  during  the  peak  15- 
minutes.l    This  corresponds  to  a  peak-hour  generation  rate  of 
13  persons  per  1,000  square  feet  of  sales  area,  and  to  a  peak  15- 
minute  generation  rate  of  four  persons  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
sales  area. 2    Assuming  that  an  average  day's  peak-hour  trips  con- 
stitute 20%  of  daily  trips,  the  daily  trip  generation  rate  for 
an  average  Friday  is  estimated  at  65  persons  per  1,000  square  feet 
To  represent  a  worst-case  condition,  such  as  the  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving,  the  observed  peak  generation  rates  are  assumed 
to  increase  by  50%.     The  worst  case  person-trip  generation  rates 
assumed  for  the  proposed  project  are  thus  2  0  persons  during  the 
peak-hour  and  six  persons  during  the  peak  15  minutes,  per  1,000 
square  feet.     Assuming  that  on  peak  days  peak-hour  trips  consti- 
tute 18%  of  daily  trips — the  peak  is  more  spread  out  on  peak  days- 
a  daily  trip-generation  rate  of  111  persons  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  sales  area  is  estimated  for  a  peak  shopping  day. 

The  proposed  project  is  estimated  to  include  about  135,600  square 
feet  of  sales  area.     After  subtracting  the  floor  space  of  existing 
commercial  facilities  at  the  project  site  and  correcting  for 
the  possibly  lower  travel  generation  rate  of  existing  uses  as 


Count  taken  on  Friday,  26  August  1977,  between  12:30  and 
3:15  p.m.  at  all  three  entrances 

^I.  Magnin 's  sales  area  is  estimated  to  be  142'  x  150'  (lot 
size)  X  9   (selling  floors)  x  0.85   (efficiency  factor)  =  163,000 
square  feet  (where  efficiency  factor  represents  the  percentage  of 
total  floor  space  used  for  sales  space) . 
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compared  to  the  proposed  project,  the  following  additional  person 
volumes  would  be  generated  by  the  proposed  project: 

One-way  Person  Trips 
On  an  average  On  a  peak 

Friday  Friday 

For  the  whole  day  7,800  13,320 

For  the  peak  hour  1,560  2,400 

For  the  peak  15-minutes  480  720 


These  volumes  compare  to  the  estimated  volumes  at  City  of  Paris 
under  full  operation:     7,200  person  trips  for  the  whole  day  and 
1,4  40  person  trips  in  the  peak  hour  for  an  average  Friday,  and 
12,295  daily  person  trips  and  2,215  peak  hour  person  trips  for 
a  peak  Friday. 

The  second  survey  was  designed  to  obtain  travel  behavior  infor- 
mation of  persons  shopping  at  I.  Magnin.     Shoppers  were  asked 
about  their  travel  origin,  mode  of  travel  and  the  number  of 
major  stores  visited.     Table  A-3,  page  123,   summarizes  the  results 
of  this  survey  and  shows  that  about  59%  of  the  shoppers'  travel  ori- 
gins were  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     This  figure  in- 
cludes San  Francisco  residents,  persons  employed  in  San  Francisco 
shopping  during  their  lunch  break,  and  tourists  staying  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    About  43.5%  of  the  shoppers  arrive  in  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco by  car   (35%  driving  and  8.5%  passengers),   24%  walked,  26.5% 
used  public  transit  and  the  remaining  6%  came  by  taxis  or  other 
modes.     The  survey  also  indicated  that,  on  the  average,  shoppers 
visited  four  major  stores. 

Table  A-4,  page  124,  shows  the  number  of  one-way  trips  generated  by 
the  proposed  project  in  the  major  travel  modes.     Because  many  of 
the  future  Neiman-Marcus  shoppers  would  shop  in  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco even  if  Neiman-Marcus  were  not  built,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  total  number  of  trips  generated  by  the  store  if  it 
were  isolated  and  the  number  of  additional  trips  into  downtown 
San  Francisco  generated  by  the  store.     As  each  shopper  visits  an 
average  of  four  stores,  the  assumption  is  made  that  only  one  out 
of  four  visitors   (25%)   can  be  assigned  to  the  new  project.  This 
assumption  tends  to  over  estimate  the  proportion  of  additional 
visitors,  as  it  assumes  that  the  incremental  land  uses  attract 
additional  visitors  at  the  same  rate  as  the  existing  land  uses. 
It  has  generally  been  shown^  that  as  shopping  centers  or  commercial 


Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers,  Trip  Generation,  1976. 
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TABLE    A- 3 
Survey  Results  of  I.  Magnin  Shoppers 


Persons  Percent 

Place  of  Origin:     San  Francisco  County  109  59.0 

Downtown  San  Francisco  6  5  35.0 

San  Mateo  County  19  10.0 

Marin  County  17  9.0 

Alameda  County  15  8.0 

Contra  Costa  County  8  4.5 

Santa  Clara  County  6  3.0 

Other  12  6.5 

Mode  of  Travel:       Auto  Drivers  65  35.0 

Auto  Passengers   (car  pooling)   16  8.5 

Walk  45  24.0 

MUNI  Coaches  29  16.0 

MUNI  Cable  Car  4  2.0 

BART  8  4.0 

Other  Buses   (SamTrans,  A.C.)       7  4.0 

Taxi  9  5.0 

S.P.  Trains  1  0.5 

Other       .  2  1.0 


Average  Number  of  Major  Stores  Visited:  4. 

Note:     Interviews  were  done  on  Friday,   26  August   (12:30-3:30  p.m.) 
and  Friday,   15  September   (11:30  a.m. -2:30  p.m.)   1977,  and 
involved  a  total  sample  of  18  6. 
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districts  expand,  the  travel  generation  rates  decrease.  In  Table 
4  it  is  assumed  that  the  additional  trips  generated  into  downtown 
San  Francisco  represent  about  2  5%  of  the  total  trips  visiting  the 
proposed  project. 

The  Environmental  Impact  Report-^  for  the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue store   (to  be  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Post  and  Powell 
streets,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Union  Square),  estimated 
that  the  Saks  store  would  generate  a  total  of  7,000  one-way  per- 
son trips2  per  working  day.     The  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  EIR  also  esti- 
mates that  the  ground  floor  retail  area  of  the  existing  Fitzhugh 
building  generates  an  average  of  1,800  to  2,400  one-way  shopping 
trips, and  that  about  50  employees  work  in  the  existing  building.^ 
Assuming  an  average  of  four  one-way  trips  per  employee,  the  total 
number  of  one-way  trips  currently  generated  by  the  Fitzhugh  build- 
ing is  estimated  at  2,000  to  2,600  per  average  day.     The  addit- 
ional one-way  trips  generated  by  the  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  project 
at  the  Fitzhugh  building  site  would  thus  be  4,400  to  5,000  one- 
way person  trips.     Assuming  that  one  out  of  four  of  these  trips 
represents  an  additional  one-way  trip  to  or  from  the  Union  Square 
shopping  area,  the  additional  one-way  trips  generated  by  the  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  project  would  be  between  1,100  and  1,250  trips  per 
average  day.     This  represents  about  56%  to  64%  of  the  additional 
1,950  one-way  trips  generated  by  the  proposed  Neiman-Marcus  project. 

c.     Pedestrian  Impacts  in  Immediate  Vicinity 

Pedestrian  impacts  are  expected  to  be  greatest  on  the  sidewalks 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  store  and  on  the  pedestrian  crossings  at 
Stockton  and  Geary  streets.     Shoppers  leaving  any  of  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  entrances  would  be  distributed  among: 

1)  Stockton  Street  sidewalk,  east  side 

2)  Stockton  Street  crosswalk  on  south  side  of  Geary  Street 

3)  Geary  Street  sidewalk,  south  side 

4)  Geary  Street  crosswalk  on  east  side  of  Stockton 

No  information  is  available  on  the  proportional  distribution  among 
these  four  crosswalks  and  sidewalks.     For  the  purposes  of  this  ana- 
lysis it  is  assumed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  shoppers 
would  select  any  one  direction;  pedestrian  impacts  are  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  the  shoppers  being  assigned  to  each 
of  the  four  directions.     The  analysis  is  for  the  peak  5  minute  per- 
iod of  an  average  Friday  and  of  a  peak  Friday.     Based  on  the  pedes- 
trian counts  near  the  project  site   (see  Table  A-1,  page  118),  it  is 
estimated  that  the  peak  5-minute  pedestrian  flow  generated  by  the 


-■-City  of  San  Francisco,  Final  EIR,  EE74-286,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
Union  Square  Project,  certified  16  March,  1978. 

2 

Ibid. ,  Section  IV  D,  p.   38,  Table  1. 

^Ibid. ,   Section  III  A,  p.  15. 
4 

Ibid.,  Section  IV  B,  p.  34. 
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store  would  represent  40%  of  the  peak  IS-minute  flow.     The  pedes- 
trian counts  taken  on  Friday,  12  August  1977   (Table  A-1,  page  118), 
are  assiimed  to  be  representative  for  nonproject  pedestrian  volumes 
on  an  average  Friday.     These  volumes  have  been  increased  by  30% 
to  represent  the  higher  pedestrian  volumes  of  a  peak  Friday.^ 

Table  A-5 ,  page  127,  shows  the  pedestrian  densities  and  levels  of 
service  that  can  be  expected  with  and  without  the  Neiman -Marcus 
store.     The  pedestrian  volumes  and  levels  of  service  at  the 
four  critical  sections  worsen  by  about  20%  to  4  3%. 

The  pedestrian  crossings  of  Geary  and  Stockton  streets  show  the 
worst  resulting  conditions:  levels  of  service  D  or  D/E  on  an  aver- 
age Friday  and  levels  of  service  D/E  or  F  on  a  peak  Friday.  Level 
of  service  D  means    (Table  A-2,  page  119)   that  walking  speeds  are 
average,  that  there  are  some  restrictions  of  movement,  and  that 
there  are  conflicts  with  opposing  traffic.     The  conflicts  with 
opposing  traffic  are  sometimes  intolerable.     The  conflicts  with 
perpendicular,  intersecting  pedestrian  traffic,  however,  become 
restricted  and  sometimes  intolerable.     Under  level  of  service  F 
conditions,  pedestrian  speed,  densities  and  conflict  become  intol- 
erable.    The  above  conditions  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
legally  allowable  green  time  and  crossing  width.     In  reality,  both 
the  green  time  and  the  crossing  width  are  exceeded,  so  that  the 
actual  levels  of  service  for  pedestrians  are  better   (B/C  and  C 
crossing  Stockton  and  Geary  streets  respectively  on  an  average 
Friday,  and  C  and  D  respectively  on  a  peak  Friday)  than  the  esti- 
mations . 

The  pedestrian  sidewalks  adjacent  to  the  proposed  project  would 
operate  at  better  levels  of  service  than  the  crosswalks.     On  an 
average  Friday  and  with  the  proposed  project  they  would  operate 
at  levels  of  service  B  on  Stockton  and  A  on  Geary.     The  Stockton 
Street  sidewalk  has  slightly  worse  pedestrian  conditions  than  the 
Geary  Street  sidewalk  because  of  the  flower  stand,  which  reduces 
its  effective  width.     On  a  peak  Friday  the  conditions  on  the 
Stockton  Street  sidewalk  near  the  flower  stand  would  be  at  level 
of  service  C,  representing  dense  and  restricted  movements  with 
numerous  but  tolerable  conflicts. 

The  above  conditions  describe  5-minute  peak  periods  occurring  on 
average  and  peak  Fridays ,  and  these  conditions  might  recur  occa- 
sionally during  a  few  hours  between  11:30  a.m.   and  3:30  p.m.  on 
the  respective  Fridays  and  there  would  be  variations  within  the 
5-minute  periods. 


It  is  assumed  that  general  sidewalk  pedestrian  flows  increase 
less  on  a  peak  Friday  than  the  50%  increase  estimated  for  "shop- 
ping" pedestrians. 
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Pedestrian  conditions  would  tend  to  be  at  their  worst  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Geary  Street  and  Stockton  Street,  where 
the  main  entrance  to  the  proposed  project  would  be  and  where 
pedestrians  would  accumulate  while  waiting  for  the  green  light 
at  the  crossings.     This  corner  congestion  would  be  somewhat 
offset  by  the  proposed  building  design,  which  would  replace  the 
existing  sharp  corner  of  the  City  of  Paris  building.     The  new 
design  would  widen  the  effective  width  of  the  sidewalk  corner 
by  about  7  feet. 

It  is  concluded  that  with  or  without  the  project,  the  pedestrian 
densities  would  be  most  critical  at  the  crossings  and  near  the 
flower  stand  on  Stockton  Street,  and  that  the  proposed  project 
would  generate  enough  pedestrians  to  worsen  the  levels  of  service 
to  a  noticeable  degree.     This  would  be  the  case  especially  on 
peak  shopping  days. 


d.     Impacts  on  Vehicular  Traffic 


Table  A-4  indicated  that  an  estimated  7  80  additional  vehicle  trips 
would  be  generated  by  the  proposed  project  on  an  average  Friday 
and  about  1,330  additional  trips  on  a  peak  Friday.     This  traffic 
increase,  including  taxi  trips,  would  be  added  to  the  traffic 
entering  and  leaving  the  downtown  shopping  area,  which  consists 
of  approximately  40  blocks.     No  precise  assignment  can  be  made 
of  these  traffic  increases  because  of  uncertainties  regarding 
their  entry  points  to  the  downtown  area  and  the  specific  destin- 
ations of  the  vehicles.     The  additional  traffic  would  be  distri- 
buted over  a  large  number  of  downtown  streets. 

0  Assuming  that  all  1,330  additional  daily  vehicle  trips  generated 
by  the  proposed  project  on  a  peak  Friday   (665  coming  and  665  go- 
ing) would  end  and  start  at  the  Union  Square  Garage — which  is 
unlikely,  especially  on  a  peak  Friday — and  assuming  that  the  665 
vehicles  would  be  equally  divided  between  Geary  Street  and  Stock- 
ton Street  approaching  the  Geary  and  Stockton  intersection — the 
most  critical  link — the  increase  in  daily  traffic  due  to  the 
project  would  be  about  2-3%.     Such  an  increase  would  be  within 
the  error  of  the  prediction  methods.     Therefore,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  operation  of  MUNI  bus  service  on  these  two  streets  would 
be  impacted. 

The  above  numbers  do  not  include  the  vehicle  trips  generated  by 
the  employees  of  the  proposed  project.     The  number  of  employees 
is  estimated  at  a  total  of  450  working  on  average  days  and  550 
on  peak  days.     About  6  0%  of  these  employees  would  be  sales  people, 
3  0%  would  be  clerical  employees,  and  10%  would  be  management  staff. 
Not  all  these  employees  would  be  in  the  store  at  any  one  time  of 
the  day.     No  specific  information  is  known  on  the  travel  behavior 
and  travel  origins  of  these  potential  employees.     Based  on  an 
employee  survey  at  Levi-Strauss  headquarters  in  the  Embarcadero 
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Center  in  downtown  San  Francisco-^,  it  is  estimated  that,  at 
most,  16%  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  employees  would  drive  their  car 
to  work.     This  would  represent  about  150  one-way  vehicle  trips 
on  an  average  day  and  about  180  one-way  vehicle  trips  on  a  peak 
day.     It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these  employees  would  park  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed  site.     It  is  expected  that 
most  of  these  employees  would  seek  less  expensive  parking  south 
of  Market  Street.     As  these  trips  would  originate  from  a  wide 
variety  of  locations,  the  impact  would  be  spread  over  many  San 
Francisco  city  streets.     The  impacts  on  specific  streets  thus 
would  not  be  measurable. 

The  remaining  employee  trips   (about  760  one-way  trips  on  an  aver- 
age day  and  about  930  one-way  trips  on  a  peak  day)  would  use  a 
variety  of  modes.     Under  worst-case  conditions   (assuming  all  trips 
were  made  on  MUNI  services),  these  additional  trips  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  about  2.5%  on  an  average  day  and  3%  on  a  peak 
day  in  the  morning  peak  period   (7  a.m.  to  9  a.m.)  on  all  street- 
cars and  on  the  following  routes:  1,  2,  3,  30,  30x,  38  and  45. 2. 
During  these  hours,  the  transit  system  has  capacity  available  to 
accommodate  those  trips. 

Assuming  that  many  of  the  employees  would  remain  in  the  store 
until  at  least  a  6  p.m.  closing  time,  the  additional  trips  in 
the  evening   (between  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m.)  would  represent  a 
worst  case  impact  of  about  3%  on  an  average  day  and  3.5%  on  a 
peak  day  of  ridership  on  all  streetcars  and  on  the  following 
routes:   1,   2,   3,   30,   3 Ox,   38  and  45.^/3 


e.     Impacts  on  Parking 

The  survey  undertaken  by  AMV  indicated  that  about  83%  of  the 
vehicles  generated  by  I.  Magnin  parked  within  two  blocks  of  Union 
Square   (an  area  up  to  25  blocks).     Many  of  these  vehicles  park 
in  the  Union  Square  Garage.     A  similar  pattern  is  expected  for 
the  additional  vehicles  attracted  by  the  proposed  project,  i.e., 
the  340  additional  vehicles   (excluding  taxis)  on  an  average  Friday 
and  the  58  0  additional  vehicles  on  a  peak  Friday.     Assuming  that 


Survey  by  Levi-Strauss  among  46%  of  its  1,200  employees 
located  in  the  Embarcadero  Center,  June  1977. 

2 

Source:  San  Francisco  MUNI:  Report  of  Traffic  Checks  Volume 
Counts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1976.     No  counts  were 
included  for  routes  38x  or  85,  the  Shopper  Shuttle. 

3 

No  capacity  figures  available  for  5  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 
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the  parking  space  requirement  represents  about  67%  of  the  vehicles 
(representing  an  average  turnover  rate  of  1.5)    ,  the  parking  de- 
mand in  the  Union  Square  shopping  area  would  increase  by  about 
230  spaces  on  an  average  Friday  and  by  about  34  0  spaces  on  a  peak 
Friday. 2    This  increase  would  be  more  than  the  reserve  capacity/ 
estimated  at  225  spaces /  that  is  currently  available  on  average 
Fridays  in  the  Union  Square  Garage  and  in  the  Ellis-0 ' Farrell 
Garage.     The  proposed  project  would  tend  to  use  up  the  reserve 
capacity  available  in  the  most  centrally  located  and  the  least 
expensively  priced  parking  facilities.     On  peak  days,  when  the  most 
central  garages  are  already  fully  occupied,  the  additional  parking 
demand  would  be  satisfied  in  more  distant  parking  facilities. 
The  direct  effect  of  this  additional  demand  for  parking  would  be 
that  shoppers  in  the  Union  Square  shopping  area,  on  the  average, 
would  have  to  park  further  away   (about  one  block)   from  the  cent- 
ral shopping  area,  with  the  proposed  project.     It  is  expected  that 
most  of  the  excess  parking  demand  caused  by  the  Neiman-Marcus  pro- 
ject would  have  to  be  satisfied  in  the  south  of  Market  area. 

In  the  long  range,  the  increased  parking  deficiencies  in  the  most 
central  areas  and  the  potential  parking  cost  increases  would  pro- 
bably make  people  shift  to  other  transportation  modes  or  to  other 
destinations  where  parking  would  be  more  convenient. 


f.     Impacts  on  Transit 

Between  310  and  530  additional  person-trips  would  be  generated 
on  the  MUNI  buses  and  coaches  on  a  Friday.     These  additional 
rides  would  be  distributed  over  all  the  routes  serving  the  Union 
Square  shopping  area,  including  the  streetcars  on  Market  Street. 
If  all  these  additional  riders  entered  the  downtown  area  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  they  would  represent  about  1.6%  of  the  10  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  ridership  on  all  streetcars  and  on  the  following  routes: 
1,   2,   3,   30,   30x,   38,  and  45.-^    Most  of  the  ridership  increases 
would  occur  at  off-peak  periods  when  the  transit  system  operated 
below  its  capacity. 

The  estimated  additional  number  of  riders  on  the  cable  cars 
would  be  4  0-60  for  a  Friday,  and  would  occur  at  those  periods 
when  cable  cars  are  most  heavily  overloaded.     The  additional 


This  is  a  conservative  assumption.  The  Sutter-Stockton 
Garage  has  an  average  turnover  rate  of  2.5  vehicles  per  space 
per  day. 

Adding  the  additional  trips  estimated  to  be  generated  by 
the  proposed  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store  would  represent  a  cumulative 
parking  demand  at  about  297  spaces  on  an  average  day. 

"^Source:     San  Francisco  MUNI:     Report  of  Traffic  Checks 
Volume  Counts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1976.     No  counts 
were  included  for  routes  38x  and  85,  the  shopper  shuttle. 
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demand  would  represent  about  one-half  of  the  maximum  capacity  of 
one  cable  car.     Waiting  times  for  a  place  on  the  cable  cars  would 
increase. 


g.     Loading  and  Unloading 

Most  freight  material  would  be  delivered  at  a  trucking  dock  that 
connects  directly  to  the  basement.     This  dock  would  be  accessible 
from  O'Farrell  Street  through  Security  Pacific  Plaza  and  is  adjac- 
ent to  the  Liberty  House  loading  docks.     Traffic  on  this  section 
of  O'Farrell  Street  is  relatively  light   (at  about  25%  to  35%  of  its 
capacity  during  the  noon  peak  hour)  and  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  additional  trucks. 

%  Although  the  frequency  of  freight  deliveries  would  vary,  the 

developer  estimates  an  average  of  six  to  ten  deliveries  a  day,  most 
of  which  would  occur  between  7:30  a.m.  and  9  a.m.  No  deliveries 
would  be  received  after  2:30  p.m.     Due  to  the  one-way  circulation 
system,  all  of  the  six  to  ten  delivery  trucks  generated  by  the 
project  would  be  added  to  Stockton  Street  and  O'Farrell  Street  west 
of  Stockton.     They  would  be  added  during  off-peak  hours. 
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Office  of  Environmental  Review 
Department  of  City  Planning 

13  April  1977 

Standard  Definitions 

TRAFFIC:  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE* 

Level  of  service  A  describes  a  condition  of  free  flow,  with 
low  volumes  and  high  speeds.    Traffic  density  is  low,  with  speeds 
controlled  by  driver  desires,  speed  limits,  and  physical  roadway 
conditions.   There  is  little  or  no  restriction  in  maneuverability 
due  to  the  presence  of  other  vehicles,  and  drivers  can  maintain 
their  desired  speeds  with  little  or  no  delay. 

Level  of  service  B  is  in  the  zone  of  stable  flow,  with  oper- 
ating speeds  beginning  to  be  restricted  somewhat  by  traffic 
conditions.    Drivers  still  have  reasonable  freedom  to  select  their 
speed  and  lane  of  operation.    Reductions  in  speed  are  not  unreason- 
able, vn'th  a  low  probability  of  traffic  flow  being  restricted.  The 
lower  limit  (lowest  speed,  highest  volume)  of  this  level  of  service 
has  been  associated  with  service  volumes  used  in  the  design  of  rural 
highways. 

Level  of  service  C  is  still  in  the  zone  of  stable  flow,  but 
speeds  and  maneuverability  are  more  closely  controlled  by  the  higher 
volumes,    f-tost  of  the  drivers  are  restricted  in  their  freedom  to 
select  their  own  speed,  change  lanes,  or  pass.    A  relatively  satis- 
factory operating  speed  is  still  obtained,  with  service  volumes 
perhaps  suitable  for  urban  design  practice. 

Level  of  service  D  approaches  unstable  flow,  with  tolerable 
operating  speeds  being  maintained  though  considerably  affected  by 
changes  in  operating  conditions.    Fluctuations  in  volume  and  tem- 
porary restrictions  to  flow  may  cause  substantial  drops  in  operating 
speeds.    Drivers  have  little  freedom  to  maneuver,  and  comfort  and 
convenience  are  low,  but  conditions  can  be  tolerated  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Level  of  service  E  cannot  be  described  by  speed  alone,  but 
represents  operations  at  even  lower  operating  speeds  than  in  level 
D,  with  volumes  at  or  near  the  capacity  of  the  highway.    Flow  is 
unstable,  and  there  may  be  stoppages  of  momentary  duration. 

Level  of  service  F  describes  forced  flow  operation  at  low 
speeds,  where  volumes  are  below  capacity.    These  conditions  usual- 
ly result  from  queues  of  vehicles  backing  up  from  a  restriction 
downstream.    Speeds  are  reduced  substantially  and  stoppages  may 
occur  for  short  or  long  periods  of  time  because  of  the  downstream 
congestion.    In  the  extreme,  both  speed  and  volume  can  drop  to  zero. 


*  Derived  from:  Highway  Research  Board,  Highway  Capacity  Manual, 
Spec.  Rpt.  Mo.  37,  1965. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Noise 


Part  I  of  this  Appendix  provides  background  information  to  aid 
in  understanding  the  technical  aspects  of  the  noise  sections. 
Part  II  discusses  the  noise  measurement  survey  conducted  for 
this  report. 


I .     Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Noise 

Three  dimensions  of  environmental  noise  are  important  in  deter- 
mining subjective  response.     These  are: 

1)  the  intensity  or  level  of  the  sound; 

2)  the  frequency  spectrum  of  the  sound;  and 

3)  the  time-varying  character  of  the  sound. 

Airborne  sound  is  a  rapid  fluctuation  of  air  pressure  above  and 
below  atmospheric  pressure.     Sound  levels  are  usually  measured 
and  expressed  in  decibels   (dB) ,  with  0  dB  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  threshold  of  hearing. 

The  "frequency"  of  a  sound  refers  to  the  number  of  complete  pres- 
sure fluctuations  per  second  in  the  sound.     The  unit  of  measure- 
ment is  the  cycle  per  second  (cps)   or  Hertz   (Hz) .     Most  of  the 
sounds  which  we  hear  in  the  environment  do  not  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle frequency,  but  of  a  broad  band  of  frequencies,  differing  in 
level.     The  quantitative  expression  of  the  frequency  and  level 
content  of  a  sound  is  its  sound  spectrum.     A  sound  spectrum  for 
engineering  purposes  is  typically  described  in  terms  of  octave 
bands  which  separate  the  audible  frequency  range   (for  human 
beings,  from  about  20  to  20,000  Hz)   into  nine  segments. 

Many  rating  methods  have  been  devised  to  permit  comparisons  of 
sounds  having  quite  different  spectra.     Fortunately,  the  simplest 
method  correlates  with  human  response  practically  as  well  as  the 
more  complex  methods   (Parkin  1964,  Hillquist  1967,  Galloway  et 
al.   1969,  Botsford  1969) .     This  method  consists  of  evaluating  all 
of  the  content  of  a  sound  in  accordance  with  a  weighting  that 
progressively  and  severely  de-emphasizes  the  importance  of  fre- 
quency components  below  1000  Hz,  with  mild  de-emphasis  above 
5,000  Hz.     This  type  of  frequency  weighting  reflects  the  fact 
that  human  hearing  is  less  sensitive  at  low  frequencies  and 
extreme  high  frequencies  than  in  the  frequency  midrange.  The 
weighting  curve  most  often  used  is  called  "A"  weighting,  and  the 
level  so  measured  is  called  the  "A-weighted  sound  level,"  or 
simply  "A-level." 
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The  A-level  in  decibels  is  expressed  "dBA";  the  appended  letter 
"A"  is  a  reminder  of  the  particular  kind  of  weighting  used  for 
the  measurement.     In  practice,  the  A-level  of  a  sound  source  is 
conveniently  measured  using  a  sound  level  meter  that  includes  an 
electrical  filter  corresponding  to  the  A-weighting  curve.  All 
U.S.  and  international  standard  sound  level  meters  include  such 
a  filter.     Typical  A-levels  measured  in  the  environment  and  in 
industry  are  shown  in  Table  B-1,  page  137. 

Although  the  A-level  may  adequately  describe  environinental  noise 
at  any  instant  in  time,  the  fact  is  that  the  community  noise 
level  varies  continuously.     Most  environmental  noise  includes  a 
conglomeration  of  distant  noise  sources  which  creates  a  rela- 
tively steady  background  noise  in  which  no  particular  source  is 
identifiable.     These  distant  sources  may  include  traffic,  wind 
in  trees,  industrial  activities,  etc.     These  noise  sources  are 
relatively  constant  from  moment  to  moment,  but  vary  slowly  from 
hour  to  hour  as  natural  forces  change  or  as  human  activity  fol- 
lows its  daily  cycle.     Superimposed  on  this  slowly  varying  back- 
ground is  a  succession  of  identifiable  noisy  events  of  brief 
duration.     These  may  include  nearby  activities  or  single-vehicle 
passages,  aircraft  flyovers,  etc.,  which  cause  the  environmental 
noise  level  to  vary  from  instant  to  instant. 

To  describe  the  time-varying  character  of  environmental  noise, 
the  statistical  noise  descriptors  L^q ,  Lso ,  and  L90  are  commonly 
used   (Kittelson  et  al.  1964,  Griffiths  et  al.   1968,  Olson  1970, 
Scholes  1970,  Gordon  et  al.  1971).     The  Lio,  as  used  in  this 
report,  is  the  A-weighted  sound  level  equaled  or  exceeded  during 
10  percent  of  a  stated  time  period.     The  L]_o  is  considered  a  good 
measure  of  the  "average  peak"  noise.     The  L50  is  the  A-weighted 
sound  level  that  is  equaled  or  exceeded  50  percent  of  a  stated 
time  period.     The  L50  represents  the  median  sound  level.  The 
L90  is  the  A-weighted  sound  level  equaled  or  exceeded  during 
90  percent  of  a  stated  time  period.     The  L90  is  used  to  describe 
the  background  noise. 

In  determining  the  daily  measure  of  environmental  noise,  it  is 
important  to  account  for  the  difference  in  response  of  people  to 
daytime  and  nighttime  noises.     During  the  nighttime,  exterior 
background  noises  are  generally  lower  than  the  daytime  levels. 
However  most  household  noise  also  decreases  at  night  and  exterior 
noises  become  very  noticeable.     Further,  most  people  are  sleeping 
at  night  and  are  very  sensitive  to  noise  intrusion. 

To  account  for  human  sensitivity  to  nighttime  noise  levels  a 
descriptor  L^^^   (day-night  equivalent  sound  level)   was  developed. 
The  Ldn  divides  the  24-hour  day  into  the  daytime  of  7  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.   and  the  nighttime  of  10  p.m.   to  7  a.m.     The  nighttime 
noise  level  is  weighted  10  dB  higher  than  the  daytime  noise  level. 
The  L(^^  then  is  the  A-weighted  average  sound  level  in  decibels 
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'able  B-1:     TYPICAL  SOUND  LEVELS  MEASURED  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
IN  INDUSTRY 
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during  a  24-hour  period  with  a  10  dB  weighting  applied  to 
nighttime. 

The  effects  of  noise  on  people  can  be  listed  in  three  general 
categories : 

1)  subjective  effects  of  annoyance,  nuisance,  dissatis- 
faction ; 

2)  interference  with  activities  such  as  speech,  sleep, 
learning;  and 

3)  physiological  effects  such  as  startle,  hearing  loss. 

The  sound  levels  associated  with  environmental  noise,  in  almost 
every  case,  produce  effects  only  in  the  first  two  categories. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  as  yet  no  completely  satisfactory  mea- 
sure of  the  subjective  effects  of  noise,  or  of  the  correspond- 
ing reactions  of  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction.     This  is  pri- 
marily because  of  the  wide  variation  in  individual  thresholds 
of  annoyance,  and  habituation  to  noise  over  differing  individual 
past  experiences  with  noise   (Stevens  et  aJL.  1955)  . 

Thus,  an  important  parameter  in  determining  a  person's  subjective 
reaction  to  a  new  noise  is  the  existing  noise  environment  to  which 
one  has  adapted:     the  so-called  "ambient"  noise.     "Ambient"  is 
defined  in  the  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance  as  "the  all-encom- 
passing noise  associated  with  a  given  environment,  being  a  com- 
posite of  sounds  from  many  sources,  near  and  far"   (S.F.  Municipal 
Code  1972).     In  general,  the  more  a  new  noise  exceeds  the  pre- 
viously existing  ambient,  the  less  acceptable  the  new  noise  will 
be  judged  by  the  hearers   (Galloway  et  al.  1969) . 

With  regard  to  increases  in  noise  level,  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing relationships  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  quantita- 
tive sections  of  this  report   (Stevens  et  al.  1955,  Beranek  1954): 

a)  Except  in  carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiments,, 
an  increase  of  only  one  dB  in  A-level  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. 

b)  Outside  of  the  laboratory,  a  three-dB  increase  in 
A-level  is  considered  a  just-noticeable  difference. 

c)  A  change  in  A-level  of  at  least  five  dB  is  required 
before  any  noticeable  change  in  community  response 
would  be  expected. 

d)  A  ten  dB  increase  in  A-level  is  subjectively  heard  as 
approximately  a  doubling  in  loudness,  and  would  almost 
certainly  cause  an  adverse  change  in  community  response. 
Increases  of  more  than  10  decibels  would  be  expected  to 
provoke  complaints. 
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II .     Noise  Measurement  Survey 


Noise  levels  were  measured  at  five  locations  near  the  project 
site.     The  peak  noise  levels  generated  by  individual  auto,  truck 
and  bus  passbys  were  measured  in  the  morning  at  each  location 
using  a  hand-held  sound  level  meter.     During  the  afternoon  and 
evening  needle  fluctuations  of  a  hand-held  sound  level  meter  were 
observed,  and  the  A-weighted  sound  level  in  decibels   (dBA)  was 
reported  every  ten  seconds  for  periods  of  10  to  15  minutes  at 
each  location.     The  statistical  descriptors  Liq  ,  Lc^q  ,  and  L^q 
(see  Table  3,  page  46)  were  calculated  from  these  measurements. 
The  location  of  the  measurement  positions  are  shown  on  Figure  21, 
page  47. 


Measurement  Location  No.  1  was  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Stockton  Street-Geary  Street  intersection,  by  the 
City  of  Paris  Building  about  23  feet  from  the  near  lane  center- 
lines  of  Geary  and  Stockton.     Morning  noise  levels  were  monitored 
from  7:20  a.m.   to  7:35  a.m.     San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway 
(MUNI)  buses  generated  the  maximum  levels.     A  diesel-powered 
General  Motors  Corporation   (GMC)  bus  on  Stockton  Street  generated 
a  maximum  level  of  76  dBA.     A  similar  GMC  bus  accelerating  up 
Geary  away  from  the  intersection  generated  a  maximum  level  of 
86  dBA.     A  newer  American  Motors  Corporation   (AMC)  diesel  gener- 
ated 77  dBA  accelerating  up  Geary.     Automobiles  on  Geary  and 
Stockton  Streets  generated  66  dBA  to  69  dBA  controlling  the 
average  level.     The  minimum  level  measured  was  58  dBA.  Vehicular 
traffic  was  the  only  significant  noise  source  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening. 


Measurement  Location  No.   2  was  on  the  Geary  Street  sidewalk  at 
the  east  boundary  of  the  City  of  Paris  Building  about  23  feet 
from  the  near  lane  centerline.     Morning  noise  levels  were  moni- 
tored from  7:50  a.m.  to  8  a.m.     On  Stockton  Street  maximum  noise 
levels  were  generated  by  a  scavenger  truck  at  74  dBA,  a  GMC  diesel 
MUNI  bus.  at  73  dBA,  a  milk  truck  at  74  dBA,  and  a  pickup  truck  at 
72  dBA.     A  GMC  diesel  MUNI  bus  on  Geairy  Street  generated  71  dBA. 
Automobiles  on  Stockton  Street  generated  65  to  69  dBA,  and  elec- 
tric MUNI  buses  about  67  dBA.     Geary  Street  and  O'Farrell  Street 
automobiles  were  below  60  dBA.     The  minimum  level  was  5  9  dBA. 
During  the  morning  measurement  a  truck  was  unloading  merchandise 
across  the  street  from  the  measurement  location.     The  truck  lift 
generated  62  dBA.     Maximum  levels  of  about  75  dBA  were  generated 
by  the  banging  of  dollies  and  clothing  racks  against  the  truck. 
Vehicular  traffic  was  the  only  significant  noise  source  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  measurements. 


Measurement  Location  No.  4  was  in  Union  Square  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  first  level  above  the  street.     Morning  noise  levels 
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were  monitored  from  8:15  a.m.  to  8:25  a.m.     On  Geary  Street  two 
GMC  diesel  MUNI  buses  generated  75  dBA  and  76  dBA,  and  three 
trucks  71,   12,  and  71  dBA.     A  GMC  diesel  MUNI  bus  and  a  Gray 
Line  bus  on  Stockton  Street  each  generated  72  dBA.  Automobiles 
on  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets  generated  64-65  dBA.     The  minimum 
level  was  58  dBA  in  the  absence  of  local  traffic.  Vehicular 
traffic  was  the  only  significant  noise  source  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening  measurement.     A  barking  dog  was  heard  during 
the  evening  measurement. 


Measurement  Location  No.  5  was  in  Union  Square  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  top  level.     Morning  noise  levels  were  monitored 
from  8:25  a.m.  to  8:35  a.m.     Geary  Street  and  Post  Street  buses 
generated  67-68  dBA,  Powell  Street  buses  generated  65-66  dBA,  and 
Stockton  Street  buses  generated  about  63  dBA.     The  general  traf- 
fic noise  measured  about  61-63  dBA.     The  minimum  level  measured 
was  59  dBA.     During  the  afternoon  a  jet  aircraft  overflight  and 
bells,  sirens,  whistles  and  horns  were  heard  in  addition  to 
vehicular  traffic. 

Measurements  were  made  with  a  Bruel  &  Kjaer   (B&K)   2219  Sound 
Level  Meter  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  a  B&K  22  09  Sound 
Level  Meter  during  the  evening.     The  meters  were  calibrated  before 
and  after  each  measurement  period.     The  meters  were  fitted  with 
a  windscreen.     The  sky  was  clear  during  all  measurements.  Winds 
were  very  light  in  the  morning  and  moderate   (about  5  to  8  mph) 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
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APPENDIX  C 


The  Christmas  Tree 


Every  year  in  the  month  of  May,  a  forester  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  California  was  asked  by  City  of  Paris  management  to 
select  a  tree  for  the  City  of  Paris  building.     Customarily,  the 
tree  was  a  Ponderosa  pine.     When  a  tree  of  adequate  dimensions 
had  been  chosen  it  was  marked  "For  City  of  Paris,   San  Francisco. 
In  November  it  was  cut  down  and  loaded  on  its  own  flatbed  truck, 
all  of  its  branches  tied  together  with  rope  so  that  it  would  not 
be  damaged  on  its  long  trip,  and  brought  to  Union  Square.  At 
Union  Square  people  would  gather  to  welcome  the  tree  when  it 
arrived,  usually  around  6  p.m.  after  rush-hour  traffic.  The 
large  doors  were  removed  from  the  City  of  Paris  entrance,  and 
the  tree  was  carried  into  the  building  trunk  first.     It  took 
about  35  men  to  maneuver  the  60  to  70-foot-tall  tree  into  the 
Rotunda  with  the  help  of  rods  and  tackle.     If  the  tree  in  some 
places  had  empty  areas,  branches  were  slid  into  pre-drilled  hole 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.     When  the  tree  was  raised  up 
on  its  revolving  base,  a  scaffold  was  put  up  around  it  and  the 
oversized  ornaments  were  hung.     It  was  then  ready  to  be  admired 
by  Christmas  shoppers,  many  of  whom  came  into  the  City  primarily 
to  continue  a  long  tradition  of  visiting  the  City  of  Paris 
Christmas  tree. 

•  Neiman-Marcus  would  propose  to  continue  the  Christmas  tree 
tradition  in  the  Rotunda  in  the  proposed  corner  location.  The 
tree  would  be  visible  from  the  inside  of  the  store  and  from  the 
outside  on  surrounding  sidewalks  and  Union  Square.     The  presence 
of  the  tree  in  the  glass-walled  Rotunda  would  not  provide  the 
surprise  effect  of  the  tree  in  the  centrally  located  Rotunda  of 
the  City  of  Paris  building,  but  it  would  provide  a  continuity 
between  decorated  outdoor  trees  in  Union  Square  and  indoor  store 
decorations.     In  the  opinion  of  some  viewers,  this  could  reduce 
the  effect  of  the  Rotunda  Christmas  tree,  while  others  would 
appreciate  the  blending  of  indoor  and  outdoor  spaces. 
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'  APPENDIX  D 

CARTER  HAWLEY  HALE  STORES,  INC. 
AFFIRMATIVE  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Store's  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunity  has  been  a  part  of  our  company's 
philosophy  for  many  years.  It  is  our  policy  to  recruit,  hire,  train,  promote,  transfer  or  terminate  persons  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  physical  handicap  or  age. 

Our  equal  employment  policy  is  sound,  but  every  company's  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
demands  continual  review  and  restatement.  The  Affirmative  Outreach  Programs  which  follow  are  designed  to  build 
I  upon  our  equal  employment  opportunity  policy.  Each  program  will  be  implemented  with  great  care  so  that  we 
'  continue  to  maintain  objective  employment  and  promotional  standards.  The  programs  that  follow  are  designed  to 
reaffirm  four  policies: 

1.  To  reach  out  and  affirmatively  recruit  qualified  female  and  minority  applicants  for  jobs  in  all  categories  to 
insure  that  hiring  decisions  will  always  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most  qualified  applicant  from  a  broad 
representative  group  of  applicants. 

2.  To  make  special  efforts  to  identify  and  train  capable  employees  so  that  they  will  be  eligible  for  promotion 
to  positions  encompassing  all  kinds  of  work  at  all  levels. 

3.  To  make  known  to  each  employee  the  opportunities  for  job  training  and  job  promotion  that  are  available 
to  them. 

4.  To  insure  that  all  employees  receive  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  in  accordance  with  the  Equal  Pay 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Each  facet  of  the  Outreach  Programs  is  designed  to  help  stores  and  other  facilities  achieve  meaningful  norms 
without  engaging  in  discrimination  against  employees  or  applicants  for  employment  and  while  maintaining  and 
upgrading  the  quality  of  our  work  force.  The  success  of  the  Affirmative  Outreach  Programs  depends  upon  an 
acceptance  of  this  philosophy. 

The  Affirmative  Outreach  Programs  are  not  one  but  a  series  of  programs  which  complement  each  other  and 
most  are  in  existence  in  each  division  in  one  form  or  another.  They  are  described  below. 

Program:  To  Determine  Present  Utilization  of  Female  and  Minority  Employees 

In  order  to  compare  our  work  force  with  the  available  work  force  it  is  first  necessary  to  collect  information  on 
the  present  placement  of  our  employees  by  sex  and  by  ethnic  background.  We  have  designed  procedures  to  collect 
this  information  by  Division,  store  or  facility  and  by  specified  job  groupings.  The  implementation  of  these 
procedures  is  the  first  step  in  the  Affirmative  Outreach  Programs. 

Program:  To  Develop  Availability  Data 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  an  in-depth  study  of  the  availability  of  qualified  candidates  for  employ- 
ment by  ethnic  grouping  for  each  store  or  facility.  It  will  be  designed  around  demographic  information  developed 
from  the  last  United  States  census. 

Program:  To  Set  Meaningful  Norms  and  Timetables 

After  comparing  the  utilization  and  availability  information  obtained  from  the  preceding  programs,  we  will 
establish  meaningful  norms  for  each  store  and  other  facility  with  timetable  projections  for  reaching  toward  these 
norms.  Meaningful  norms  are  not  to  be  treated  as  quotas.  They  are  not  quotas.  Stores  and  other  facilities  are  not  to 
lower  their  objective  employment  standards  under  any  circumstances  to  reach  these  norms.  They  are  to  be  achieved 
while  maintaining  or  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  work  force  and  without  discriminating  against  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment.  The  following  programs  are  designed  to  reach  these  meaningful  norms. 
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Program;  Awareness  Training 

This  program's  purpose  is  to  promote  awareness  of  our  equal  employment  philosophy.  This  will  be  done  by 
incorporating  information  about  our  equal  employment  policy  into  the  initial  orientation  of  new  employees  and  by 
integrating  awareness  sessions  into  on-going  management  training  programs. 

Program:  Affirmative  Recruitment  of  Qualified  Females  and  Minorities 

This  program  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  —  non-management  and  management  recruitment. 

A.  (Non-management  recruitment)  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  reach  out  and  find  additional  channels  to 
assist  us  in  recruiting  qualified  women  and  minority  candidates.  All  possible  avenues  of  recruitment  will  be 
considered  including  but  not  limited  to:  the  local  media,  reputable  minority  organizations,  school  systems 
and  employment  agencies. 

B.  (Management  recruitment)  This  program  will  not  be  confined  to  any  geographic  area.  As  part  of  this 
program,  we  will  identify  colleges  with  large  minority  populations  and  will  select  and  recruit  at  colleges 
from  this  list  in  addition  to  those  we  are  currently  using. 

Program:  in-Depth  Study  of  Pre-Employment  Selection  Practices 

This  program  will  restudy  pre-employment  selection  to  insure  that  our  procedures  and  practices  are  in  full 
compliance  with  the  law  and  as  objective  as  practicable.  Applications  for  employment,  pre-employment  tests, 
health  forms,  personnel  requisitions,  reference  checks,  record  retention  and  the  entire  interviewing  process  is 
reviewed  under  this  program. 

Program:  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

This  program  has  been  underway  for  some  time.  Various  Jobs  at  all  levels  have  been  or  are  being  restudied  in 
accordance  with  a  carefully  developed  factor  evaluation  method.  Where  appropriate,  jobs  will  be  reclassified. 

Program:  To  Evaluate  Promotability 

A  review  will  be  made  of  our  programs  for  the  early  identification  of  prom.otable  employees  to  insure  that  all 
employees  are  evaluated  at  least  once  a  year  on  their  potential  for  promotion.  As  part  of  this  program,  all 
performance  appraisal  forms  and  methods  will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  the  most  meaningful  objective  criteria 
available  is  being  utilized. 

Program:  To  Provide  Career  Counseling 

This  program  is  designed  to  candidly  counsel  with  employees  about  their  career  interests;  to  examine  additional 
training  that  may  be  necessary  for  employees  to  achieve  their  goals;  and  to  establish  individual  career  developnieni 
plans.  As  part  of  this  program,  a  system  will  be  developed,  where  it  is  not  already  in  place,  to  insure  that  all 
interested  and  qualified  employees  have  the  opportunity  to  be  considered  for  appropriate  job  openings.  Finally, 
objective  job  descriptions  based  upon  our  factor  evaluation  method  of  job  analysis  will  be  developed  for  all 
non-managment  positions  and  some  management  positions 

Program:  To  Monitor  Results 

This  program  will  be  developed  to  provide  useful  information  for  monitoring  the  success  of  the  Affirm.ative 
Outreach  Programs  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  to  determine  eacii  store's  or  other  facility's  progress  toward 
reaching  its  meaningful  norms  and  second,  to  determine  whether  objective  employment  standards  toward  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  are  being  maintained  and  upgraded.  The  data  will  be  reviewed  both  by 
the  Company  and  by  the  Division  on  a  periodic  basis. 
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